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THE GRANGE MOVEMENT IN TEXAS, 1873-1900 


R. A. Baird, a deputy of the National Grange, appeared in 
Texas in 1873 and on July 5 organized the first subordinate 
Grange in the state at Salado, Bell County.! Oliver H. Kelley, a 
clerk in the bureau of agriculture, had organized with the assist- 
ance of several other government employees the National Grange or 
Order of Patrons of Husbandry in Washington in 1868. This 
secret organization rapidly spread westward, acquiring a member- 
ship of approximately 75,000 within a few years. Its object was 
to obtain for agricultural people a happier home life, more social 
intercourse, and the advantages of co-operative dealing in busi- 
ness. The movement became so popular in Texas that Baird con- 
vened representatives from the subordinate Granges at Dallas in 
October, 1873, to assist in organizing the Texas State Grange. 
The representatives chose as Worthy Master J. B. Johnson of 
Freestone County, and as Worthy Overseer William W. Lang of 
Grayson County. The Worthy Master was empowered to appoint 
state deputies with the authority to organize subordinate Granges 
anywhere in the state and in the Indian Territory which was 
under the jurisdiction of the Texas Grange.* The first regular 
meeting of the new state organization was held at Austin, April 
14-15, 1874, with 121 delegates present. Johnson having resigned, 
Acting-Master Lang in his annual speech called upon his rustic 


1“Patrons of Husbandry. Texas. Salado Grange Minutes,” I, 1-2, in 
the Archives of The University of Texas. 

2Minutes of the Texas State Grange, of the Patrons of Husbandry, 1873, 
pp. 1-2. This source will be referred to hereafter as Proceedings of Texas 
State Grange. 
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followers to rally their people to the new cause. He also outlined 
a full program and declared “Retrenchment [in government ex- 
penditures to be] the watchword of the day.” The delegates drafted 
a constitution and by-laws stating the purpose of the Order to be 
the education of the farmers, and denying any intention of enter- 
ing politics. The position that the Grange took here produced a 
favorable reaction in a number of newspapers, especially among 
the leaders of the established parties who had become alarmed at 
its rapid growth. 

Between January 19 and mid-April, 1874, with little effort on 
the part of the deputies, the number of subordinate Granges in- 
creased from fifty-five to over 300 and the membership from 
15,000 to 20,000.35 During the middle seventies itinerant deputies 
were carrying on an extensive expansion program in various parts 
of the state and into the Indian Territory. Lecturing to the people 
from the back of plow-mule or saddle-horse or from the bed of a 
wagon, these missionaries were able to plant units at road crossings, 
in river bottoms, and at the ends of almost impassable by-ways. 
They installed officers, administered oaths to them, and instructed 
the Patrons bricfly in the unwritten work, but they were not always 
careful to observe Master Lang’s instructions to admit only farmers 
and their wives and to avoid using abusive language against other 
classes. Probably the most diligent worker was A. J. Rose, of 
Salado, the Worthy Lecturer of the State Grange in 1876, who, with 
only a change of raiment and the necessary Grange implements, 
carried the philosophy of the new Order into the utmost corners 
of South, Southeast, and Northeast Texas, the Indian Territory, 
ind the western frontier.4 Wherever he went, he observed that 
the people were clamorous for anything that promised relief and 
that “Their minds were at unrest from the unsettled state of things 
brought about by the late war, notwithstanding eight years had 
passed.” He urged the farmers to plant one-third less cotton than 
they had planted the year before, and many of them promised to 
diversify.. In South Texas he discovered that the Patrons were 
thinking and reading more, apparently beginning to realize the true 


3Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1874, pp. 2-3; Daily Democratic 
Statesman (Austin), April 15 and 16, 1874. 

4Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1877, p. 13. 

5Rose to [Put] Darden, September 30, 1886, Rose Letter Book, in the 
Archives of The University of Texas. 
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meaning of the Grange. By the middle of the year 1876, the 
total number of subordinate Granges reached 1,275, with approxi- 
mately 40,000 members.’ 

Apparently the growth was too fast for effective organization. 
Rose, whose papers furnish the most complete source available 
for a study of the Grange in Texas, recorded that on his lecture 
trips he noticed many irregularities creeping into the organiza- 
tion. Ineligible members, many of whom had joined solely to take 
advantage of the business or co-operative feature of the Order, 
were causing trouble. The chief hindrance to progress, however, 
was apparently the lack of information on the unwritten work 
which could be given only by State Grange officers or district 
deputies.2 Newspapers, charging that the seeret feature of the 
Order made it similar to the Odd Fellows and Know-Nothing 
Party, rendered its spread slow among the people of foreign 
extraction in South Texas. Attacks by Grange leaders on “all 
middlemen” alienated merchants, professional men, newspaper- 
men,!! and others who ordinarily would have been in sympathy 
with the farmers. In many localities petty jealousies and prejudice 
split the Granges; all the features peculiar to rural psychology 
were noticeable. In practically every Grange were to be found 
undesirable members who, having failed to achieve their purely 
selfish motives at the expense of others, had withdrawn and become 
enemies of the Order. Local officers neglected their duties as soon 
as the newness of the movement wore off. Many of the deputies 
themselves, interested only in collecting the ten-dollar organization 
fee, established Granges in isolated regions and went on their way, 
leaving them to get along as best they could or to die, as they 


6Proceedings of Texas State Grange. 1877, p. 13. 

7Journal. of Proceedings of the National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, 1876, p. i78. 

8Grangers in states where the Order was strong enough engaged in 
business activities on a co-operative basis. They used the Rochdale plan, 
a system of co-operative dealing that had originated among the factory 
workers at Rochdale, England, in 1842. Soon after the Grange was 
established in Texas, the Patrons began organizing local co-operative 
stores on the Rochdale plan. To participate jn this business scheme in 
America, one had to be a member of the Grange. 

9Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1877, p. 14. 

l0Daily Democratic Statesman, October 17, 1873. 

11Panola Watchman (Carthage), February 25, 1874. To do away with 
all middlemen would ruin the press; hence the Watchman opposed the 
Grange. 
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usually did, after a short and lethargic life. Many times the 
Patrons in such Granges were honest and industrious, but also 
illiterate, and therefore helpless without a leader. Too often second- 
rate politicians by the ingenious use of their tongues gained control 
of local organizations and pushed the agrarian members and their 
objectives into the background.“ In West Texas the ranchers 
who objected to fencing the open range opposed the Grange. In 
Blanco County they destroyed the Grangers’ halls. Master Lang’s 
demands for the withdrawal of troops from the frontier as a means 
of “retrenchment” in government expenditures caused the West 
Texans, who were appealing for protection from the Indians, to 
be hesitant in accepting the Order.“ From some sources com- 
plaints were heard that the Order built up class prejudices and 
fostered communism. 

Some of the leaders, Rose among them, realized that the Order 
was growing too fast and recommended that more competent men 
be put in the lecture field. At every session of the State Grange 
the Patrons studied ways and means to improve the lecture system. 

The Order reached its height in 1876; yet its decline had already 
set in. When its third session convened at Tyler, in January, 1877, 
of the 1,275 subordinate Granges reported, over 600 were delin- 
quent in their quarterly dues and many others were completely 
dormant.“ A year later 1,304 Granges had been organized since 
the Order entered Texas, but because of dormancy and delinquency, 
only 1,184 were entitled to representation in the State Grange. 
A panic swept the Southwest in 1878 and 1879, and fractional 
currency became so scarce that many Patrons, unable to pay their 
dues, withdrew. Local secretaries complained that they were com- 
pelled to use postage stamps in paying dues to the State Grange.’® 
At the meeting of the State Grange in Sherman in 1879, it was 
reported that only three subordinate units had been organized 
since the previous session, and that of the 1,165 holding charters, 
915 were delinquent or dormant, leaving only 250 with clear 
records in the State Grange and 9,560 members.” The two-year 


12Rose to Darden, September 30, 1886, Rose Letter Book. 
13Daily Democratic Statesman, June 25, 1878. 
4Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1877, pp. 1, 30. 
15Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1878, p. 27. 
16Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1879, p. 20. 
17Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1879, pp. 3-4, 19-20. 
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drouth of 1878 and 1879, the severe panic, and the low price of 
cotton reduced the farmers and their families to harder work. 
Grange deputies found them unwilling to co-operate, saying that 
they had no time to listen to doctrine which had failed to bring 
them relief in the past. By September, 1879, there were only 122 
local Granges and 352 members in good standing with the Order."® 

When Master Lang resigned on July 27, 1880, to become president 
of the Southwestern Immigration Company, Rose, then Worthy 
Overseer, was promoted to Acting-Worthy Master and served in 
that capacity until 1891. Although the Grange was “nearly 
dead,” the new Master launched a vigorous campaign to revive 
it. Partly as a result of his efforts, the Order immediately put 
on a new growth. The new administration gave special attention 
to East Texas, which was never to be an area of strong Grange 
activity because of its remoteness, the inadequate transportation 
for lecturers, and the irregular mail service.2® More important than 
the Worthy Master’s resolute leadership in generating this sudden 
spurt of life was the co-operative movement which was approaching 
maturity. After three successful years the Texas Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, chartered July 5, 1878, with headquarters at Galveston, was 
proving the feasibility of the Rochdale plan. This association 
had become the central marketing and purchasing agency for the 
local co-operative councils. When deputies sugar-coated their cus- 
tomary Grange speeches with the novel theories of this plan, 
they found audiences willing to try the new business scheme. 
Lectures in small rural schools and churches or at community 
picnics were still employed as the principal means of propagating 
the new doctrine. Master Rose related that he ascended a plat- 
form constructed in the woods near Lockhart and for two hours 
explained the Rochdale plan to approximately 400 farmers. A 
lawyer dared to interrupt him, and a merchant in the edge of the 
crowd checked his figures with a pencil and paper. But the 
Worthy Master carried the day for the new plan, and, following 
his discourse, which was the main feature of the occasion, he 
found the “dinner . . . fine.” Only a few days later, at Erie, 


18Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1883, p. 22. 

19Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1881, p. 13; also, “Patrons of 
Husbandry,” August 30, 1880, and Rose to Col. W. W. Lang, April 9, 1881, 
all in Rose Letter Book. 


20Rose to H. J. Casey, November 1, 1880, Rose Letter Book. 
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in Cooke County, he enlightened over 600 farmers on the system,?! 
and at The Oaks, in Guadalupe County, he “opened the eyes” 
of the German farmers who had previously been practically un- 
moved by Grange doctrine. The number of Granges climbed 
back to 224 by October 18, 1881, with a membership of 8,731.35 
A good crop was made in 1882, and lecturers found the Patrons 
too busy to engage in Grange activities.2* When the business 
feature became the chief mainstay of the Grange, the membership 
of the Matrons, who had been held in the Order by its educational 
and social activities, declined considerably.> The total member- 
ship of the Order rose until 13,402 Granges were in good stand- 
ing in August, 1884.76 

The slow steady growth of the Grange came to an abrupt end 
early in 1884. The Texas Co-operative Association and the local 
co-operative stores suffered their first severe reverses during the 
fiscal year 1883-1884. A number of the local stores became bank- 
rupt because of the two crop failures in 1883 and 1884. A second 
cause for the decline in the Grange was the loss of members to 
the Farmer’s Alliance, a new semi-political agrarian order that 
had sprung up in West Texas and was spreading eastward. By 
August, 1885, the membership in the Grange had dropped to 
11,862.27 

Many local situations arose to defeat the efforts of the adminis- 
tration to maintain the position of the Order. In some areas, 
especially among the increasing tenant farmers, the people were 
too transient to keep up a Grange.*® In nearly all local Granges 
there were stubborn unruly elements attempting to break them 
up.?? Stockmen in West Texas became more outspoken in their 
opposition to the Order. At Helena, Karnes County, after a group 
of ranchers joined a Grange, it broke up at one of the regular 


21“A. J. Rose’s Pocket Notebook, 1881,” Rose Papers. 

22Carrie Hubbard to Rose, November 4, 1881, with a newspaper clipping 
from the Guadalupe Times appended, Rose Papers. 

23Proceedings of National Grange, 1881, p. 44. 

24Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1883, p. 10; William Booth to Rose, 
October 30, 1882, and December 30, 1882, Rose Papers. 

25Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1884, p. 23. 

26Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1884, pp. 21-23. 

27Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1885, p. 4. 

28W. P. Halbert to Rose, August 31, 1885, Rose Papers. 

29H. J. Gooch to Rose, October 2, 1885, Rose Papers. 
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meetings with a fight.3® Conditions peculiar to Texas created 
problems for the Grangers that Patrons of other states were not 
acquainted with. The jurisdiction of the Texas State Grange 
covered all Texas and the Indian Territory, an area three times 
as large as that of any other Grange state. The Patrons were 
greatly scattered and isolated because of the absence of railways 
and improved roads. Texas farmers were in as great danger of 
drouths and crop failures as those of other western states; pos- 
sibly greater. Texas had suffered more from the readjustment 
following the Civil War than had her western sisters, and finally 
there were the Alliance, the Wheel, the People’s Party (during 
the nineties), and a score of other orders indigenous to Texas, 
which came to compete with the Grange for the allegiance of 
the farmers. 

In the spring of 1886 Master Rose put an entirely new corps 
of deputies into the field to match forces with the Alliance 
lecturers, who were “sweeping everything before them.” Wherever 
these lecturers went, they could only report to their chief that they 
found the Alliance booming at the expense of the Grange. The 
Order was further embarrassed when many of its most energetic 
Patrons abandoned it for the Alliance, which attracted farmers 
that the Grange had never been able to interest. In 1886 a strong 
natural force joined with the Alliance against the Grangers. This 
yas a drouth covering the whole state but most severe in West 
Texas. Many Patrons, forced to harder work, neglected their 
Grange duties. Scores of them were attracted to the Alliance 
because of the smaller dues in that organization. The order took 
advantage immediately of its opportunity to advocate, as the 
Grangers had done previously, political remedies for the ills of 
the farmers without officially entering politics. But the list of 
desirable reforms which it chose to call demands gave to it more 
the character of a political party than the petitions prepared by 
the Grangers. Many staunch Grangers believed their own failure 
to obtain relief had been due to their refusal to enter the political 
field. In January, 1885, the Order received a severe blow from 
the Nineteenth Legislature, when, as a means to halt the activities 
of land-speculating companies, a senate bill was enacted to revise 
the civil statute permitting the chartering of private corporations. 


30B. F. Shaw to Rose, October 25, 1885, Rose Papers. 
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In its new form it contained twenty-four purposes for which a 
charter might be issued, but the provision under which co-operative 
stores had been organized was omitted, perhaps inadvertently.*! 
Two years later, in 1887, the law was revised again in such 
manner as to restore the provision under which co-operatives 
obtained charters. In August, 1886, 330 subordinate Granges 
remained, only two of them having been organized during the 
previous year.*? In that year a number of co-operatives, mainly 
those pursuing credit policies, became bankrupt, because the 
farmer debtors could not meet their obligations. Drouths and 
crop failures occurred also in 1887 and 1888, taking a heavy 
toll among the co-operatives. In December, 1888, the number 
of Granges stood at 158 with 6,664 members.** During 1889 
deputies reported that they were failing completely to interest 
the farmers in the Grange cause.** In the spring of 1890 the 
Order discontinued lecture work until after the state election 
because funds were lacking, and because the political pot was 
boiling so furiously that the clamors for “Hogg and a [Railroad] 
Commission” drowned out all Grange noise. 

During the late eighties opposition to the Rose Administration, 
which had become noticeable for the first time in 1886, was so 
strong among the Worthy Master’s lieutenants that he was unable 
to put his program into operation. When the Alliance emerged as 
a potential political party, R. T. Kennedy, Worthy Secretary of 
the State Grange, thought that the Grange must openly enter the 
political field to hold its position and to achieve its purposes. He 
became a candidate for a public office in Limestone County in 
1886 and endeavored to use his influence as a Granger to secure 
votes. Master Rose, who had consistently opposed Patrons’ en- 
gaging in politics, wrote an article in the Texas Farmer, the 
Grange organ, on “Grange in Politics.”%5 Kennedy took offense, 
and a breach between the two was created. A. M. Kellar, the 
Worthy Lecturer, sided with Kennedy and opposed Rose on the 
lecture system. Kellar and Kennedy, with their friends, formed 


31“Corporations,” October 1, 1885, Rose Letter Book; Proceedings of 
Texas State Grange, 1886, pp. 6-8, 9, 32, 66-67. 

32Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1886, pp. 6, 12-13, 75-87. 

33Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1889, pp. 11-12. 

34J. T. Dickson to A. W. Buchanan, December 29, 1889, and January 31, 
1890, and N. Walker to Buchanan, February 19, 1890, Rose Papers. 

3sRose to R. T. Kennedy, June 17, 1886, Rose Letter Book. 
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a substantial anti-administration faction. W. A. Shaw, editor of 
Texas Farmer, and a stockholder in the Texas Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, criticized J. S. Rogers, business manager of the associa- 
tion, severely for his credit policy and caused the Order much 
embarrassment.7 Shaw offended many prominent Patrons by 
attacking the Alliance and by discussing political issues in the 
Farmer.® Rose estranged Shaw when he failed to comply with the 
editor’s request to be placed on a committee of the State Grange 
to lobby at the Legislature.*® In the fall of 1887 Rose was elected 
president of the Texas State Grange Fair, Real Estate, and Immi- 
gration Association, an organization which he had sponsored in 
the Grange. This added duty with his position as Master of the 
State Grange, secretary of the Texas Co-operative Association, 
president of the Texas Mutual Fire Insurance Association (also 
a Grange organization), member of the Board of Directors of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College, and Master of the Salado 
Grange, brought protests from nearly all the remaining leaders 
in the Order, who did not believe that he could perform all his 
duties properly. Further discord developed between Rose and 
J. C. Isbell, superintendent of the Grange fair and a director of 
the Texas Co-operative Association.*! Before 1890 the leadership 
of the Grange had developed into two well-defined factions, Rose 
and Rogers in one, and Shaw, W. H. Harris, Kellar, and Kennedy 
in the other. When the State Grange met at McGregor in 1891 
the plans were well laid for a change in the mastership, but there 
was no concert of opinion among the rebel groups as to whom they 
should select.* Finally, John B. Long of Rusk, Worthy Overseer 
and United States Congressman, was promoted to the master’s 


36Rose to W. A. Shaw, June 15, 1887, Rose Letter Book. 

37W. A. Shaw to Rose, January 21, 1889, Shaw to Buchanan, November 4, 
1889, and Rogers to Rose, December 29, 1890, Rose Papers. 

38One such person was W. P. Hancock of Belton, later a state senator, 
who was strongly in favor of the Alliance. 

39Rose to Shaw, November 11, 1890. Rose Letter Book; Shaw to Buchanan, 
August 28, 1890. and W. H. Harris to Buchanan, May 12, 1891, Rose Papers. 

40Shaw to Buchanan, November 4, 1889, Rose Papers. 

41The source of misunderstanding here involved permitting horse races at 
the exhibitions, the sale of booths to whisky dealers, and the question of 
borrowing money to operate the organization, all of which Rose opposed. 

42Kellar to Buchanan, April 1, 1890, May 12, 1891. and August 25, 1891, 
Harris to Buchanan, May 12, 1891, and June 24, 1891, Rose Papers. 
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office,* but the new administration was unable to execute a single 
constructive plan. 

The number of local Granges had declined to seventy-three in 
1892.44 The chief accomplishment of the Long Administration 
was the union of the Order with the Alliance. At the National 
Grange meeting in November, 1892, Master Long, acting with 
J. H. Bringham, Master of the National Grange, and with the 
Executive Committee thereof, effected an arrangement whereby 
members of The Grand State Farmers’ Alliance, the non-political 
wing of the Farmers’ Alliance, could be received into the Grange 
on the same conditions as delinquent Grangers.® 

Rose, who had persistently refused to consent to the Grange’s 
entering politics, ignored an invitation from a joint meeting of 
the Grand State Farmers’ Alliance and the Knights of Labor to 
become a third member of a conference of the industrial classes 
of Texas to be held in April, 1886. This offer came to him in 
September, 1885, through Andrew Dunlap, President of the Alli- 
ance, and J. T. W. Loe, Chairman of the Knights of Labor.‘ 
The Alliance in March, 1886, claimed a membership of 70,000 or 
80,000 and nearly 1,700 sub-Alliances.* It split into political 
and non-political groups in the state meeting at Cleburne, Johnson 
County, in August, 1886. When Master Rose learned that the 
non-political wing intended to hold a convention at Waco on 
November 10, he sent Deputy James Armour there to endeavor 
to maneuver this group into the Grange.’ The rivalry between 
the two organizations became intense during the late eighties. By 
1890 the Alliance had grown to be a power in state politics, and 
the Democrats, to safeguard their party, nominated Attorney-Gen- 
eral James S. Hogg for Governor and adopted part of the All- 
ance platform. By supporting Hogg publicly and trying to rally 


43Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1891, pp. 3, 19, 32, 36. 

44Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1892, p. 4. 

45Proceedings of National Grange, 1893, pp. 16-17. 

46J. T. W. Loe to Rose, September 14, 1885, and A. Dunlap to Rose, 
October 12, 1885, Rose Papers; Rose to E. L. Deaton, May 19, 1886, Rose 
Letter Book; E. W. Winkler (ed.), Platforms of Political Parties in Texas, 
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dated 1920, in the Archives of The University of Texas. 

47A newspaper clipping, March 6, 1886, Rose Papers. 

48Rose to James Armour, Rose to Jas. L. Ray, and Rose to Geo. W. White, 
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the Grangers behind him, Rose and his Order, in part, committed 
themselves to the Alliance principles. Alliance leaders, presuming 
Rose to be more favorable to a fusion than previously, extended 
ancther invitation to him early in 1891 to send delegates to their 
Fort Worth convention in July, but, as before, he refused to act. 
After Hogg’s election, a fight was waged in the Legislature on 
the sub-treasury plan, which proposed an enlargement of the Alli- 
ance’s scheme into a financial system on a state-wide basis. As 
a result, a breach in the ranks of the Alliance started in the 
Legislature, widened at the Fort Worth convention, and ultimately 
divided the members into two wholly separate groups. The anti- 
sub-treasury faction or non-political wing became “The Grand 
State Farmer’s Alliance,” while the political wing, which adopted 
the demands of the original organization, took the name of People’s 
Party” 

Master Lang, soon after his election, adopted a policy of rap- 
prochement with Evan Jones, president of The Grand State Farm- 
ers’ Alliance,*’ and in 1893 accepted an invitation from B. J. Ken- 
drick, successor to Jones, to send delegates to a meeting in Dallas on 
May 27. On that day the two orders were consolidated! Although 
a number of Alliance members came into the Grange, this step 
certainly added nothing of advantage to the Order. Most of the 
Alliance members went into the People’s Party or into the Repub- 
lican Party. The People’s Party opposed the Grange more strongly 
now, since it was an ally of its old enemy, the non-political wing 
of the Alliance. 

After two decades of agitation the farmers during the middle 
nineties became so disgusted with organizations of every type and 
so depressed by crop failures and six-cent cotton that they 
lost interest in their own welfare. In December, 1893, twenty- 
three Granges with 1,478 members reported. The Grange fair 
association went bankrupt and was liquidated in 1894. Most of 
the local co-operatives closed business in the nineties and as a 

49Rose to W. P. Hancock, March 12, 1891, and Rose to Mortimer White- 
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result the Texas Co-operative Association lost its patronage and 
was liquidated in the late nineties. In 1896 there were thirteen 
active Granges, in 1903 there were still thirteen with 630 mem- 
bers, in 1905, eleven with 473 members, and in 1906 there were 
only nine local organizations. 

An evaluation of the Grange remains to be made. All of its 
co-operative activities, with the exception of a few local stores 
that fell into private hands, disappeared with the close of the cen- 
tury. The social feature of the Order received considerable em- 
phasis as shown by an examination of Grange minute books during 
the primary years of its founding in Texas. It left its most 
impressive marks upon the political and educational history of 
the State. 

Shortly after it entered Texas, John Ireland, Chairman of the 
Democratic Executive Committee, announced that his body was 
opposed to the Order because the party wanted to present a united 
front to radicalism. It was hard for non-Patrons to see how a 
Grange member might run for an office without using, to some 
extent at least, his influence as a Granger. Hence when the farmer 
leaders advanced the idea, as they frequently did, that the agri- 
cultural class should be represented in the legislative halls, and 
when Master Lang gave “retrenchment” in government as “the 
watchword of the day,” the established parties raised the cry that 
the Order was marshaling its forces as a political party.6* Lang’s 
position at the head of the Order singled him out as the logical 
candidate of the Patrons for an office. In every gubernatorial 
campaign between 1874 and 1880 his possibilities were freely dis- 
cussed. He was a candidate in 1878, but the Democratic conven- 
tion failed to nominate him, and, true to his promises, he refused 
to run as an independent. A movement began in 1875 to nominate 
him for Congress from the fourth district, but he refused to be 
considered. In the spring of 1876, he was elected to and served 
in the first Legislature under the new constitution.**> The Grange 


52Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1903, p. 24. 
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as an organization refused to endorse candidates for public offices 
until 1890, when Attorney-General Hogg and George H. Pendleton 
of Bell County sought the nominations of the Democratic Party 
for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, advocating the establish- 
ment of a railroad commission, an agency of government for which 
the Grangers had fought for a decade.*© The Grangers rallied 
behind Master Rose when he demanded that a plank for the 
commission be placed in the platform, and marshaled their forces 
on election day to the polls, in accord with his admonitions, to 
be sure that the anti-commission group, under the influence of the 
railroads, would not be strong enough to deadlock the convention 
and run in a dark horse.5?_ With Grange and Alliance support Hogg 
and Pendleton were victorious. Again, in 1892, the Grangers came 
out unequiviocally for the re-election of Hogg and in support of his 
demands that membership on the railroad commission continue to 
be dependent upon the governor’s appointment. The anti-commis- 
sion group whom they opposed wished to place the commission in 
politics by making its members elective.5* Ex-Master Rose laid 
aside his Grange activities to take part in the campaign in Bell 
County and was elected to the Democratic convention to be held in 
Houston. There, a split occurred over the question of the election 
of a temporary chairman, and the meeting divided into two factions, 
each, according to exaggerated reports, holding its “convention” on 
one end of the speaker’s platform. One group nominated Hogg 
and endorsed his appointive commission idea; the other group 
nominated Judge George Clark of Waco and demanded an 
elective commission.*® The most memorable gubernatorial cam- 
paign in Texas history followed. Leading the Grange forces were 
ber 24, 1876; Panola Watchman, November 10, 1875; Roscoe C. Martin, 
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tose; Worthy Overseer of the State Grange J. M. McKinney, 
candidate for re-election to the state senate; James L. Ray, Worthy 
Lecturer, who delivered more speeches for Hogg than Grange 
speeches; and “Farmer” Shaw, who used the Farmer in every 
conceivable manner to attack Clark. As previously stated, there 
had been several moves to bring Rose out as a candidate for gover- 
nor. In 1886 and 1888 these moves acquired some significance. 
In 1894 many looked to him as a worthy “farmer”-successor to 
Hogg, but he refused to be considered. 

The Grangers performed their master work in the constitutional 
convention of 1875, one-half of whose members were Grangers.®! 
Their demands for “retrenchment” found expression in the provi- 
sions setting small salaries for public officials. The homestead 
article, a provision instructing the legislature to protect from 
forced sale a certain portion of the property of all heads of families 
was the work of the Grangers. ‘The restrictions that they placed 
on levying education taxes has necessitated the continuous amending 
of the Constitution in order to provide a system of free public 
education for the state. The influence of the Grangers in the 
convention is also very noticeable in those articles relating to rail- 
roads. The railroad problem had not become as serious for the 
farmers of Texas as in other western states, but foreseeing the 
possibility that it might become serious, the Grange delegates 
placed ample power in the legislative body to regulate railroads.® 

The Grangers soon made use of these constitutional provisions 
concerning railroads. When the Grange entered Texas in 1873, 
there were approxiately 1,578 miles of railway in operation in the 
State. The farmers were in such need of transportation means 
and so much interested in eliminating the middleman that the 
Grangers obtained more concessions from them than had the 

60Long to Rose, March 29, 1894, Rose Papers. 
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Patrons of the Northwestern States, where the Order was extremely 
antagonistic. ‘This success was largely due to the attitude 
of Master Lang, who was interested in any project to further 
the commercial facilities of the state and who approached the 
railroads in a spirit of good understanding. There were 4,913 
miles of railroad operating in Texas by 1881; and in that year 
Rose became Master of the Grange. He believed that the railroads 
had abused their privileges, and, as Master of the State Grange, he 
demanded that they should be regulated by state law. The regu- 
latory laws to be enacted, he maintained, should be just laws, and 
the Order opposed an enactment that discriminated against the 
railroads as readily as it did one discriminating against the masses. 
In 1882 the Worthy Master paid his respects to the railroads in 
his annual address, and urged the Grangers to aid him by their 
use of the ballot in his fight for strict regulation. The Legislature, 
which was at that time in special session at the call of Governor 
Roberts, had considered the fore-mentioned question, but had not 
according to Rose, enacted any legislation to correct the abuses 
of the railroads and to regulate the freight rates. The Grangers, 
it should be noted, had placed an article in the constitution seven 
years earlier granting this power to the Legislature. In this 
statement he ignored the Act of April 19, 1879, making fifty cents 
per hundred pounds the maximum charge for transportation of 
freight and prohibiting discrimination between persons and between 
towns.” He cited instances in which railroads charged more for 
short hauls than for long ones, giving special rates to speculators, 
which practices robbed the farmers, who were forced to sell to the 
speculators. In one case a railroad company charged sixty dollars 
for moving a carload of machinery from Saint Louis through 
Palestine to Galveston, a distance of 817 miles, and in another 
case the same company charged ninety dollars for hauling the 
same amount of freight from Palestine to Galveston, 201 miles. 
He opposed excursions and the issuance of passes, for companies 
were forced to make up such losses by increasing the charges on 
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freight to which the farmers were the largest contributors.” In 
response to the Grange agitation, this Legislature reduced the 
passenger rates from five to three cents a mile and repealed all 
laws granting land to persons for “the construction of railroads, 
canals and ditches.”"!_ The Act of 1883 providing for the appoint- 
ment of a state engineer to inspect the roads and to look after 
the public safety did not appease the Grangers.* In his annual 
message in 1884, the Worthy Master demanded amendments to 
all laws allowing railroads to discriminate between their customers 
and appealed to the Patrons in no unqualified terms to go to the 
ballot boxes and remove those legislators who had failed to give 
them the expected relief. Many discriminations due to the fact 
that local rates were too high in proportion to through-state rates 
were made possible by the clause of the Act of 1883 forbidding 
greater charges for a short haul than for a longer haul in the 
same direction.“* Companies owning roads from Texas points to 
New Orleans and Saint Louis (and not subject to the law but 
coming under federal regulation) reduced their rates so low that 
roads lying wholly within the state and therefor subject to the law 
could not meet the competition, since to do so they would have 
to make corresponding reductions on local shipments, which would 
bankrupt them. The Missouri, Kansas, and Texas line, which 
had entered the state from the north, in 1880, was giving an 
advantage in North Texas to out-of-state wholesale dealers over 
the Texas Co-operative Association, a pro-Grange organization with 
headquarters in Galveston. This quirk of the law further hurt 
the Grange agency by directing the cotton business away from 
Galveston and concentrating it in Saint Louis, New Orleans, and 
other rival cotton centers.** During the second half of the eighties 
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the Alliance took over the fight of the Grangers against the rail- 
roads and, as has been seen, the Grangers looked upon the election 
of Hogg as a victory for their Order. They urged upon him J. M. 
Callaway of Galveston, a Granger, as a person suitable for a place 
on the commission.’”*© But instead the Governor appointed John H. 
Reagan, L. L. Foster, and W. P. McLean. 

Another political issue that interested the Grangers was immigra- 
tion. As the Order was vitally concerned in the welfare of agri- 
culture, it welcomed anything that tended to hasten agricultural 
progress. With the unoccupied lands of West Texas settled by 
good farmers from Europe and the Eastern States, the Grangers 
believed that money would flow in from every direction. This 
feeling was very strong during the seventies, and they took steps 
to distribute literature eastward to attract imigrants; but since 
the unsettled economic conditions made it difficult for immigrants 
to prosper in the West, the number thus attracted declined ony 
after 1880.77 

The reform program of the Grangers called for a reduction of 
the legal interest rate to eight per cent per annum when a 
in a contract, and, when not specified, six per cent.” 

The Texas State Grange took up the fights of the National 
Grange for the abolition of the protective tariff, for the establish: 
ment of an interstate commerce commission, for the elevation of 
the bureau of agriculture to a position in the President’s Cabinet, 
for the correct labeling of adulterated food, for the reduction of 
postage and express rates, for the issuance of more fractional cur- 
rency, and for an amendment to the Federal Constitution provid- 
ing for the popular election of United States senators. 
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Among the most lasting contributions of the Grange to the wel- 
fare of the state was its work in the field of industrial education. 
To the Grangers, educating the farmers and their children meant 
more than enlightening them along the customary cultural lines. 
They first expressed an interest in industrial education by con- 
verting their Grange meetings into primary agricultural schools 
and by demanding that the introductory principles of scientific 
farming be made a course of study in the public schools. Pleading 
for vocational education at the State Grange in 1885, Master 
Rose told the Patrons to teach their children “to love the farm, 
and the home on the farm; teach them that all honest labor is 
right and well-pleasing in the eyes of Him who said ‘Man should 
{shall} earn his bread by the sweat of his brow’.””? In 1877 the 
Grange took under advisement a plan to establish a model farm 
near Austin for scientific research, but the treasury was inadequate, 
and the project was abandoned.*° The Order felt a particular 
interest in the Agricultural and Mechanical College opened at 
Bryan in 1876. Soon after its establishment the new institution 
received criticism from every side, and the question of its adminis- 
tration became a political issue. The Grangers got into the midst 
of the agitation, saying that the real aims of Congress in passing 
the Act of July 2, 1862, to establish the College had been pushed 
into the background and the whole institution had taken on the 
appearance of a military camp.*! They objected to that part of 
the State Constitution making the College a branch of the Uni- 
versity of the State in 1883. As part of the University it shared 
in the endowment of that institution, but actively opposed the 
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plan to bring the two under one head. The Grangers worked for 
an amendment providing that one-third of the available University 
fund, which was derived from $600,000 in bonds and 2,000,000 
acres of land, should be set aside for the College, and that it be 
placed under the direct management of the Board of Directors 
of the College instead of remaining under the control of the 
Regents of the University.** Master Rose in 1886 pointed out to 
the Grangers that the experience of all industrial colleges showed 
that university control tended to repress the industrial spirit and 
that it ultimately destroyed the practical usefulness of any course 
in manual training. “The potent classics keep up the spirit of 
ancient times, while he who works with his hands is despised as a 
serf,” he said.** It was up to the farmers of Texas to say where 
the College would stand, he believed.* In 188%, speaking for the 
Order, he warned Senator C. K. Bell that the Patrons of Husbandry 
meant “more than words” when they defined their position on the 
question of the relations between the College and the University.* 
The Grangers, more vociferous than on any other part of their pro- 
gram, were unable in 1887 to put through the Legislature a bill 
separating that part of the endowment belonging to the College 
from the entire fund. However, they did block the move to place 
the College under the Board of Regents of the University. Upon 
appointment by Governor L. S. Ross in 1887, Rose became a member 
of the Board of Directors of the College, and in 1889 was chosen 
president of the Board where he served until 1896.87 Besides 
backing the College as long as it was active, the Grange .also 
endorsed several proposals to establish a girls’ industrial school® 

Although the Grange movement represents the noblest efforts of 
the farmers of Texas to better their conditions of life, its lasting 
effects were few. . 

Raupu A. SMITH. 
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THE CAPITOL BOYCOTT: A STUDY IN PEACEFUL 
LABOR TACTICS 


The material covered in this paper has been drawn largely from 
three sources, the excellent files of the Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
national Association of America, a copy of which their office at 
Quincy, Massachusetts, has been kind enough to furnish; the rec- 
ords of the Federal Circuit Court sitting in the West Texas District 
which are in the Federal Court Building in Austin; and the 
report of Testimony taken by the Select Committee of the House 
of Representatives on alleged violations of the Laws prohibiting 
the importation of contract laborers and printed as House Miscel- 
laneous Document 572, 50th Congress, 1st Session, 1888. 

Newspaper reports have given a background and have aided in 
organizing the connected story. Quotations from newspapers are 
used only when substantiated by official records. No specific refer- 
ence will be made except in instances where other than the major 
source material mentioned above is used. 


In 1882, the legislature of the State of Texas contracted with 
Mr. Mattheas Schnell of Rock Island, Illinois, for the building 
of a state-capitol. He was to receive as compensation 3,000,000 
acres of public land. Twelve days later Mr. Schnell “for valuable 
consideration” transferred three-fourths of his interest in the con- 
tract to the firm of Taylor, Babcock & Co., afterward known as the 
Capitol Syndicate. Five months later for additional “valuable 
consideration” Mr. Schnell transferred his remaining interest to 
the same company.! Members of the Syndicate in addition to 
Amos ‘Babcock were Chas. B. Farwell, United States Senator from 
Illinois, John B. Farwell, his brother, and Col. Abner Taylor, a 
representative to Congress from Illinois. 

Apropos of the undertaking for which the Capitol Syndicate 
now became responsible, Mr. Forrest Crissey has remarked: 


Before the Farwells had fairly started on the actual building 
they had reached the conviction that operating a great wholesale 
house and holding a seat in the United States Senate were mere 


1Report of the Capitol Building Commission to the Governor, January 
1, 1885, Appendix, Exhibit A. 
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kindergarten stunts in business and statesmanship alongside 
building a capitol for Texas. First they had to build a railroad 
not quite a hundred miles long to the native granite; then they 
discovered that it was impossible to get enough American Stone- 
masons who were able to work in granite. Consequently, they 
sent to Scotland for granite experts—and found themselves in 
the United States Courts charged with importing labor under 
contract, which was a little hard on a United States Senator.” 


It was not the scarcity of American stonemasons, however, which 
necessitated the importation of alien labor, but the conditions under 
which the Capitol Syndicate required their stonemasons to work, 
and thereby hangs one of the interesting tales of Texas history. 

The original intention was to build the superstructure of lime- 
stone upon a base of two courses of granite. Texas could not fur- 
nish the needed amount of limestone and it was evident that sup- 
plies must be brought from Indiana. Granite quarries at Burnet, 
Texas, were just beginning to attract attention. The opportunity 
to build a home industry gave additional reason for changing the 
specifications to hard stone throughout. In view of the substitu- 
tion, the Legislature made amendments to the appropriations. 
But other problems arose because the depression of 1883-85 made 
difficult, if not impossible, the speedy liquidation of the 3,000,000 
acres of land. In view of these circumstances, the Capitol Syn- 
dicate protested their inability to fulfill their contract even though 
failure meant forfeiture of a quarter of a million dollars. Relief 
was offered in the form of convict labor from the state prisons 
which might be used to quarry the stone and build the railroad 
necessary for transportation from Burnet to Austin. 

Operations had scarcely begun when Mr. Gus Wilke, the sub- 
contractor in charge of the work antagonized the stone cutters’ 
organization by his labor policies. In the Journal of the Inter- 
national Association of Granite Cutters, appeared in August, 1884, 
an advertisement for thirty granite cutters “on red granite, steady 
work climate good and healthy. Union Wages.” The following 
month this journal carried a notice that “granite cutters were re- 
quested to keep away from Austin State Capitol until further 
notice.” In the same issue Mr. H. Z. A. Laporte, secretary of the 
local union in Austin, referring to the advertisement of August, 
gave the information that no union man had been employed, and 


2Crissey, Forrest, “The Vanishing Range,” in The Country Gentleman, 
March 1, 1913. 
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there was very little work to be done. He warned against union 
men being “gulled” by descriptions of the climate which actually 
gave a foretaste of General Sherman’s classic description of war. 

During the next few months the afore-mentioned change in 
plans was made and the proposal to use convict labor roused the 
granite workers to active opposition. In September, 1885, the 
monthly circular of the Granite Cutters’ International Union 
stated the question and asked for instructions. 


Having received information from our Graniteville secretary 
that it is contemplated by the syndicate who have the granite 
work, and have the contract for the Capitol Building to put on 
200 granite cutters and 100 convicts about November 15, we 
consider that there is a vital principle involved in the matter, 
so we lay it before the union for instructions. If 200 granite 
cutters work with, and teach 100 convicts the trade the prob- 
ability is that in twelve months time there would be but 100 
granite cutters and the number of convicts would be increased 
to 200, and in two years time there would be 300 convicts and 
no free granite cutters whatever employed on the job, for if free 
granite cutters learn the convicts the trade, after the first lot is 
taught they will be put to teach other conyicts, and thus drive 
out free labor altogether, for we have been reliably informed 
that the state officials of Texas have agreed to supply the con- 
tractors with 500 convicts. The National Union Committee 
therefore ask the Union what shall be done in the matter. 

Question—Shall the National Union Committee issue an order 
in the name of the Union to granite cutters against working with 
convicts on the Texas State Capitol at Austin? 


A month later the National Union Committee announced its 
decision to be guided by a vote of the members, A letter from 
Mr. Wilke informed the organization as to his attitude. 


... I will pay about the Graniteville bill of prices, the changes 
in my bill will be but trifling, and will not affect the earnings, 
as I have to make a bill adapted to the class of work I have to 
do. I need about 100 granite cutters, and shall hire any good 
mechanic whether he be a scab as you call it or not. I will not 
permit you, nor any society, to dictate whom I shall employ, 
whether they be convicts or free labor, I had experience enough 
with unions and will not permit them to manage my business. 
The cutting will be done at Burnet, fifteen miles from the 
quarry, under shed, and men will be treated same as last fall. 
I will employ convicts to quarry and also to dress stone at quarry, 
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which will not interfere with the granite cutters in my employ 
that I can see. 


The vote was 500 to 1 in favor of a boycott, which would forbid 
union granite cutters to work on the capitol building. In Decem- 
ber, 1885, the boycott circular was published in Austin. It read 
in part as follows: 


Granite Cutters, keep away from Austin, Texas, until the 
contractors stop hiring convicts on the Austin state capitol 
building. 

The sub-contractor said he would hire convicts, scabs and im- 
ported contract labor. Granite Cutters of America, show this 
Great-I-Am Gus Wilke, and his employers . . . that free men 
will not submit to the introduction of slavery into our trade 
under the guise of contract convict labor, and that you will not 
teach convicts our trade to enrich these schemers, who care for 
nothing but the almighty dollar and now seek to degrade our 
trade to fill their own pockets. ; 

The Austin State Capitol having been declared a scab job by 
the Granite Cutters’ National Union, granite cutters are cau- 
tioned against cutting granite for it before the difficulty is 
settled satisfactorily. 

Boycott the Austin, Texas, Capitol Building# 


In the meantime union representatives had conferred with Mr. 
Wilke, and as a result the following telegram was sent to the 
National offices : 


If Granite Cutters’ National Union will accept Quincy prices, 
I will guarantee no convicts will cut a foot of granite on the 


Texas Capitol. 


Now the custom of the Association in determining wages was 
that wages in new quarries were set at the level of the nearest 
competitive quarry, in this case Graniteville, Missouri. There 
wages were $3.50 a day. The wages in Quincy, Massachusetts, were 
$2.75 to $3.00 a day. The official wage for the Austin branch 
was given in December, 1884, as $4.00. The National office of 
the Association telegraphed in answer that 

the National Committee cannot sanction the Quincy bill of 


prices. Graniteville is nearer Austin than Quincy. Austin has 
a bill of its own.5 


3The Austin Statesman, December 10, 1885. 
4Austin Statesman, December 23, 1885. 
5Ibid., December 23, 1885. 
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By this time, December, 1885, there were approximately 500 
convicts working for the Capitol Syndicate at a contract price 
of 65c a day. 

The boycott seems to have been effective. Skilled granite workers 
refused to work on a “scab” job. Mr. Wilke turned elsewhere for 
tabor. On May 2, 1886, there appeared in one of the local papers 
in Aberdeen, Scotland, this advertisement : 


Wanted—Fifty more granite cutters. Apply at Spare Room, 
Northern Friendly Hall from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. tomorrow, 


Saturday. George Berry. 


Mr. George Berry, accredited as the personal representative of 
Mr. Wilke, was in the city to find 165 men, 150 granite cutters and 
15 blacksmiths and tool sharpeners. Wages promised were $4.00 
a day for a minimum period of eighteen months. It was certified 
that board would be $16.00 to $20.00 a month. Each worker paid 
“earnest money”® as a guarantee of his intention to come to Amer- 
ica and was furnished an order for passage. The cost of trans- 
portation was to be repaid in two monthly payments.’ Mr. Berry 
acknowledged to inquirers in Scotland that convict labor was 
being used but only because free labor was not available in suffi- 
cient amounts. When they had secured the needed workers they 
would use no prisoners. Mr. Berry’s course was not clear even in 
Scotland. Two blacksmiths who had paid the “earnest money” 
were notified that they would not be needed. The matter was re- 
ported to the sheriff, and Mr. Berry was arrested. The attendant 
costs were £108. The visit to Aberdeen netted only 86 workers. 
When they with Mr. Berry arrived at Castle Garden, they were 
met by representatives of the New York local of the National Asso- 
ciation and the Deputy United States Marshal. Mr. Berry was 
taken to the office of the United States District Attorney where 
investigation showed no proof of a contract. Conversations of the 
union officials with the new arrivals led twenty-four of them to 
refuse to go further. They stated that each one of the Scotchmen 
had a written contract given him by Mr. Berry. The officers con- 
sidered this clear evidence of violation of the law which provided: 


6House Miscellaneous Document 572, 50th Cong., Ist Sess., 1888, “Testi- 
mony Taken by Select Committee to Inquire into Alleged violation of Laws 
Prohibiting the Importation of Contract Laborers,” p. 140. 

iIbid., p. 141. 

8/bid., p. 146. 
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That from and after the passage of this act it shall be un- 
lawful for any person, company, partnership or corporation, in 
any manner whatsoever, to prepay the transportation, or in 
any way assist or encourage the importation or migration of any 
alien or aliens, and any foreigner or foreigners, into the United 
states, its Territories, or the District of Columbia, under con- 
tract or agreement, parole or special, express or ‘mplied, made 
previous to the importation or migration of such alien or aliens, 
foreigner or foreigners, to perform labor or service of any kind 
in the United States, its Territories, or the District of Columbia.’ 


Their decision was that suit must be brought in Austin. In 
the meantime sixty-two Scotchmen were on board ship going to 
Galveston. Notice was sent to the Knights of Labor in Richmond, 
Virginia, asking them to meet the vessel and attempt to dissuade 
the workers from continuing their journey. A message was sent 
also to the Knights of Labor in Galveston, advising them to meet 
the ship and if the men were still aboard to take legal action. The 
steamship Comal which had left New York City carrying the 
Aberdeen men arrived in Galveston but no Mr. Berry and Scotch- 
men were aboard. The group had left the ship at Newport News 
as immigrants, going to the interior of Virginia. They boarded 
a train and, arriving quietly in Houston on May 2, were imme- 
diately transferred to the Austin car. The contract called for the 
completion of the building by December 31, 1889, under heavy 
penalty for failure and Mr. Wilke could run no risks. 

In July charges were filed by United States District Attorney 
Rudolf Kleberg against Gus Wilke, J. V. and C. B. Farwell, Abner 
Taylor, and Amos Babcock for violation of the law passed by the 
Congress of the United States to “Prohibit Importation and Im- 
migration of Foreigners and Aliens under Contract or Agreement 
to Perform Labor in the United States, its Territories and the 
District of Columbia.”!® Suit was based on the plea of one Alex- 
ander Moore. Judgment for the government was asked for the 
sum of $1,000 and costs. Verdict for the plaintiff in the first 
instance meant conviction in the case of all sixty-four immigrants. 

Hearing of the case was postponed until the following year 
(August, 1887) and Knights of Labor groups began a drive for 


9United States Statutes at Large, Volume 23, p. 332, chapter 164, section 1. 

10United States Statutes at Large, Vol. 23, p. 332, Chap. 164, Feb. 26, 
1885, entitled “An Act to prohibit the importation or migration of for- 
eigners and aliens under contract or agreement to perform labor in the 
United States, its Territories, and the District of Columbia.” 
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funds to finance the prosecution. The General Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor in 1887 refused to sanction the boycott. The 
Great Southwest Strike on the Gould lines had broken their faith 
in their power to punish powerful financial interests. But frankly 
expressing their feeling that the federal officers were not using 
their best efforts to secure action, they did vote to appropriate the 
sum of $5,000 for the purpose of meeting the expenses of prose- 
cution." This was done by vote of the General Assembly itself 
which refused to accept a report of the Committee on finances who 
recommended that the matter brought up from District Assembly 
%8 (the Texas District Assembly) be referred to the Executive 
Committee with the advice that only $2,000 be appropriated. The 
overriding of the Committee report indicates the strong feeling 
on the subject, for Texas was not the only state in which prisoners 
were used in the competitive labor market. The action was in 
harmony with the statement made at the Assembly meeting in 1886 
of the official program of the Knights of Labor in regard to convict 
labor. All convict-made goods should be plainly labeled “Prison 
Made”; hours of labor in penal institutions should be shortened 
te six hours a day; and all work performed for the United States 
government should be done by free labor.” 

By August, 1887, when the matter came again before the court, 
depositions in the cases of sixty-five of the Scotch stone cutters 
were presented. But again there was no trial, this time on motion 
of the District Attorney to strike from the indictment the names 
of the two Farwells and Mr. Amos Babcock. This called for an 
amending of the information presented and cases 2020 and 2026- 
2088 were again set for hearing in August, 1889. The Committee 
in Austin who had charge of the prosecution for the Knights of 
Labor reported that the trial was postponed first because the 
United States Marshal had been unable to serve papers on Mr. 
Taylor, one of the parties named; second, Congress had failed to 
appropriate money to carry on the Court. The judge ordered that 
testimony be taken before the United States Commissioner in 
Austin as the men who had been working at Burnet were leaving 
the State. On the day set for taking testimony the District At- 
torney was out of town and the Knights had to employ lawyers 


1lKnights of Labor, Record of Proceedings of the General Assembly, 
1887, p. 1749. 

W2Knights of Labor, Record of Proceedings of the General Assembly, 
1886, pp. 301-2. 
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to take the testimony. Lawyers for the defense were present and 
cross-examined the deponents. 

Since this case was the first® test of the Alien Contract law 
it had attracted attention from all sections of the country. <A 
Committee of the House of Representatives appointed to “in- 
quire into the violation of the laws prehibiting the importation of 
contract laborers” began its hearing in July 1888. The Granite 
Cutters supported by some of the Scotchmen in person and others 
by deposition gave testimony." 

The dropping of the names of the members of the Capitol Syndi- 
sate from the prosecution left Gus Wilke to stand trial alone and 
when the case finally came to a hearing in August, 1889, Mr. Wilke 
withdrew demurrer and pleas and admitted the plaintiff’s proofs. 
Judgment was rendered for $1,000.00 and all costs with the provi- 
sion that the defendant be granted twelve months stay in order that 
he might appeal to Washington for relief. If this relief were not 
secured in twelve months, he should have a further stay of six 
months. Parallel judgments were rendered in each of the other 
sixty-three cases. 

This decision meant that Mr. Wilke was liable to fines amount- 
ing to $64,000.00 and costs which were approximately $1,000.00. 

The provision for a stay of execution in order that executive 
clemency might be sought brought instant protest from both the 
Knights of Labor and the American Federation of Labor. A plea 
was made to President Harrison asking that the fine should be 
collected immediately and in full.® It read: 


To the President of the United States of America: 

Sir: We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, here- 
by call your attention to the attempt now being made to defeat 
the ends of justice in the case of the U. 8. vs. Gus Wilke, just 
decided in the United States Circuit Court, Fifth Circuit and 
Western District of Texas, at Austin. The defendant, Wilke, 
pleaded guilty, and the judge fined him the full penalty and costs 
for violation of the law prohibiting the importation of foreign 
labor under contract, but granted a stay of proceedings for 
twelve months, to enable him to apply to the authorities in Wash- 
ington for relief from the penalties. We look upon this as an 


13The case of the United States vs. John Craig was filed earlier, on 
March 11, 1886, in the Eastern District of Michigan, but ended in a com- 
promise on June 28, 1886. 

14House Mise. Doc. 572, 50th Cong., 1st Sess., 1888, pp. 138-51. 

15American Federation of Labor, Convention Proceedings, 1889, pp. 24-25, 
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attempt to defeat the law, and, if it is possible, to render it null 
and void of effect, and therefore we most earnestly and em- 
phatically protest against any interference with the law by the 
authorities at Washington, there being no provision in said 
law that we were aware of to warrant any such interference. 
We call upon you, as the chief executive of the Nation, to see 
that the law is not tampered with, but carried out to the full 
extent, the same as if the defendant was a person without in- 
fluence of a syndicate backing him up in his law-breaking 
schemes, as we have reason to believe he is being backed up by 
certain interested and influential persons. 

We hope you will give due consideration to this protest and 
not interfere or allow of any interference with the law, and the 
decision of the Judge, but use your influence to see that the 
law is fully carried out, and the penalties collected by those whose 
duty it is to see that they are enforced. 


We can only surmise from incidental items what went on behind 
the scenes in Washington. In the files of the Federal Court of the 
Austin District is the following letter written by Mr. F. A. Reeve, 
Acting Solicitor, United States Department of Justice, to Mr. 
Andrew J. Evans, United States District Attorney for the Austin 
District, under date of August 29, 1890: 

At the request of Hon. Gilbert A. Pierce, United States 
Senator from North Dakota, you are authorized to cause a stay 
of execution upon the judgments obtained in your District 
against Gus Wilke et al, until February Term, 1891, provided 
the interests of the Government will not be prejudiced by such 
course. 


Why should the Senator from North Dakota have been inter- 
ested in the plight of a sub-contractor of Austin, Texas? Presi- 
dent Harrison showed no sign of awareness until the week before 
he went out of office. On March 8, 1893, the Clerk of the District 
Court in Austin received information from Washington that Mr. 
Wilke was liable for no more than $8,000.00 and costs. 

But the Granite Cutters’ Union had their own means of dealing 
with recalcitrant employers when they were of as little impor- 
tance as the sub-contractor on the Texas Capitol. In 1889, Mr. 
Wilke had tried to make peace, going to the National offices in 
New York and asking how he could “square up” for he was “tired 
of fighting the Union.” Opinion in the Union was divided as to 
whether he should be fined $1,000.00 or $500.00. It was voted to 
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leave the amount of the penalty to the National Union Com- 
mittee. 

In 1890 the International Association offices received a telegram 
from a Mr. Bell in Chicago offering to change a job there from 
soft to hard stone if they could send fifteen good granite cutters. 
The officers were suspicious and upon investigation found as they 
suspected that Mr. Wilke was handling the job. The committee 
had assessed a penalty of $500 against Mr. Wilke before they would 
deal with him again. He asked if an agreement to employ only 
union workers would not satisfy them. ‘They were adamant and 
Mr. Wilke sent a draft for $500. The Union closed their private 
account. 

For chastising Mr. Berry the International adopted another 
method. When the Scotchmen were leaving Burnet and scattering 
over the country the Granite Cutters’ Journal published a list of 
“those sons of Esau so that our members will not be deceived by 
them.” The list included the name of Mr. Berry with a descrip- 
tion accompanied by his portrait. The Baltimore Free Press com- 
mented as follows: 

A new phase of blacklisting at once striking and one which 
cannot fail to prove effective, has been adopted by the Granite 
Cutters’ Journal. It consists of an insertion of the likeness of 
the scab who receives unenviable notoriety by antagonizing 
organized labor. A brief sketch of the scab accompanies the cut 
representing his features. In last week’s issue of the Journal the 
picture of one Berry labeled a “scab Hunter” is inserted together 
with an account of his actions in connection with the stone 
work on the Austin (Texas) State Capitol. 


Mr. Berry also paid $500 to the International Union to close his 
account. Neither of these payments affected the legal action of 
the International and the Knights of Labor. 

It might be held that the results of the, at that time nationally 
famous, boycott with its attendant court action demonstrated the 
power of a union to protect its members. But the conclusion is 
scarcely valid as being based upon superficial information. It 
seems safe to assume that we have little else in the published facts. 
The Union never faced open opposition from a powerful employer. 
They never considered Wilke more than an employee of the Capitol 
Syndicate, and they certainly felt that failure to secure prosecu- 
tion of that group was a large measure of defeat. The acceptance 
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by the Syndicate of the action in the first two cases would indicate 
their acceptance of legal responsibility for the acts in question. 
For members of Congress it was certainly the profitable course to 
clear their own skirts and let the case go by plea of guilty on the 
part of their agent. But since it is never wise for any one in 
public office to be subject to legal investigation unless his life 
is so blameless as to be unmortal, this action cannot be taken as 
proof that they had aided and abetted Wilke. But the inference 
is clear that here is no proof that peaceful pressure is an effective 
weapon in the labor struggle. 
RutH ALice ALLEN. 


The University of Texas. 
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COPY OF REPORT OF COLONEL SAMUEL COOPER, 
ASSISTANT ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES, OF INSPECTION TRIP FROM FORT 
GRAHAM TO THE INDIAN VILLAGES ON 
THE UPPER BRAZOS MADE IN JUNE, 1851 


PREFATORY STATEMENT 


The series of dams contemplated by the Brazos River Con- 
servation and Reclamation District on the upper Brazos, and the 
construction of the Possum Kingdom Dam, which is now well 
under way, have tended to increase interest in historical matters 
affecting this area. 

The relentless pressure of the white settlers had forced the 
various Indian tribes further north and west until in the latter 
1840’s and the 1850’s the villages of the various Caddoan tribes 
were located along the mountainous, timbered regions of the 
Brazos in the Young District, and particularly in what is now 
Palo Pinto and Young counties. 

Shortly subsequent to the period covered by the attached report 
of Col. Samuel Cooper of an inspection to these villages and on 
February 16, 1852, the Legislature authorized negotiations with 
the Federal executive authorities touching the matter of reserves 
to be created out of the public domain in the Young District for 
accommodation of the various tribes. Pursuant to such negoti- 
ations the Legislature thereafter by the Act of February 6, 1854, 
authorized the setting aside for such purposes of not to exceed 
twelve leagues of land and providing for the exercise of Federal 
jurisdiction over same during the period of occupancy. There- 
after the lower reservation was created in what is now Young 
County, consisting of 37,000 acres, and the upper and smaller 
reservation on the Clear Fork. The Comanches and Kiowas were 
removed to the latter, and the Ionis, Keechis, Caddos and other 
tribes to the former. A copy of Colonel Cooper’s report and the 
accompanying sketch of his route were secured from the United 
States Adjutant General’s Office. The report follows: 
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Fort GRAHAM, 
June 14, 1851. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to report that living at this post within striking 
distance of some of the Indian tribes inhabiting the country near 
the Clear Fork of the Brazos, I determined to make a visit to 
these villages, in the hope and expectation of obtaining some 
information which might prove interesting to the authorities in 
Washington. 

I accordingly left the post on the 5th inst. in company with 
Major Sibley of the 2nd Dragoons, attended by a small escort 
from his command, and proceeded in a N.N.W. direction to Bar- 
nard’s trading house on the left bank of the Brasos, distant 32 
miles, over a high prairie country, with occasional timber (post & 
live oak) which was found chiefly on small streams. Fording the 
Brazos at this point, we continued our course W.N.W. ten miles 
to Comanche Peak, which we passed on our left, and encamped 
twenty-two miles beyond the peak on the border of a stream 
which emptied into a small lake enclosed in thick foliage. The 
country passed over was high, rolling, and even mountainous. Still 
pursuing our course W.N.W. we recrossed the Brasos 16 miles 
beyond our last camp, and entered a rich & extensive valley upon 
the border of that river. Fourteen miles beyond this valley & 
pursuing the same direction, over a high, precipitous and exceed- 
ingly rocky country we came to the Ioni Village.? 

Here we again crossed the Brasos and continued the same course 
for 8 miles, over a rolling country, mostly prairie, with some 
meskeet timber sparsely scattered, when the country became moun- 
tainous & rocky for a few miles to the border of the same river 
which we again crossed by fording. After crossing, the country 
suddenly assumed a more rugged & mountainous aspect, continually 
ascending to table lands in steps, from the margin of which were 
opened extensive and beautiful views with high mountain peaks in 
the distance. One of these peaks was passed on our left within a mile 
of the river; another to which we gave the uname of “Bald-Head,” 
from its characteristic features? some two miles further on, and 


1About ten miles southwest of Mineral Wells and still known as “Village 
Bend.” 

2Long known as “McAdams’ Peak” after Captain W. C. McAdams, an 
early day Ranger and Indian fighter whose ranch lands included the peak. 
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which we left a little to our right, after passing a stream which we 
named “Fish-Eating Creek,” from the number of perch & bass 
taken from its waters.’ About eight miles from this stream, still 
ascending in a W.N.W.&W. direction over an exceedingly rocky and 
mountainous country, we came to the Keechi Village, situated ina 
rich and extensive valley on the left bank of the Brasos,* directly 
opposite to which, on the right bank is the Caddo Village,> about- 
fifteen miles below the Clear Fork of the Brasos. We found as we 
ascended to this point, which we estimated to be about two thou- 
sand feet above the level of Fort Graham that the timber became 
more aod more dwarfish, as we ascended & the mountains 
more & more bold & with less verdure. During the second days 
march we frequently met with thick clusters of post oak—the 
third day, dwarf elm & meskect, sparse—the fourth day, princi- 
pally meskeet, and generally upon the water courses, elm, meskeet 
and cedar. As we ascended the Brasos the mountains approached 
nearer the river, with less bottom lands, which eventually disap- 
peared, giving place, in some of the extensive bends of the river, 
to rich & extensive valleys. 

Returning we crossed to the right bank of the river, at the Caddo 
Village and pursued a course E.S.E., still on the right bank, until 
we struck our former trail near the Comanche Peak—the first 
thirteen miles through mountain gorges & valleys, crossing in our! 
course a creek (High Bluff or Styx?) the borders of which were 
precipitous, presenting cliffs of rock about one hundred feet’ 
vertical,® thence through prairies covered with loose limestone, and’ 
descending some four hundred feet over almost impassable rock 
to a beautiful valley; thence thirteen miles over table lands, valleys;: 
and deep mountain gorges, exceedingly rocky and impracticable 
for roads, until we arrived at the village of José Maria, chief of: 
Captain McAdams was one of Captain J. J. Cureton’s company from Palo 


Pinto County, in the Sul Ross expedition which resulted in the recapture of 
Cynthia Ann Parker. 

3Long known as “Loving’s Creek” after Oliver Loving, one of the first 
Palo Pinto County ranchmen. 

4Long known as “Bone Bend” from the great number of bones found 
from Indian burials. , 

SLocated at the mouth of Caddo Creck flowing into the Brazos from the. 
west and still known as “Caddo Village.” 

6Long known as “Hell’s Gate.” It will be inundated by the reservoir, 
above Possum Kingdom Dam. 
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the Anandaco’s, situated in an extensive rich valley on the right 
bank of the Brasos and opposite to the Ioni Village.” 

' At this village we came to the first post oak which was in great 
luxuriance; above this we had passed nothing but meskeet and 
stunted elm, interspersed occasionally with pecan, and a species 
of the Acacia. Continuing to descend through gorges still more 
rugged than any we had heretofore passed, we came to the Palo 
Pinto (nine miles from the village) a bold and rugged stream, 
with a rocky shingly (?) bed, on the immediate western border 
of which stream, were beautiful vallies about half a mile in 
width*—thence five miles through sand rock and high dry sand 
hills until we crossed another stream; thence forty-two miles, 
descending over a high rolling country, parts of which were well 
timbered with post oak, & part prairie, with some rough declivities, 
we passed Comanche Peak on our right and joined our former 
trail, crossing the Brasos at the trading house. 

During this excursion I visited four out of six of the Indian 
Villages located upon the Brasos within the section of country 
over which I passed: to-wit, the Ioni, Keechi, Caddo & Anandaco. 
Two other tribes, the Waco & Tawaconis, who have their villages 
upon the Brasos about six miles beyond the Keechi village are 
connected with these tribes and have the same general character, 
but being beyond the limit which I had prescribed for myself, I 
did not visit them.® These six tribes are united in two separate 
bands, and each band is governed by a head chief, each tribe 
having its own particular chief who is subordinate to the head 
chief of the banc. Thus, José Maria is chief of his own par- 
ticular tribe, the Anandaco’s, Towysh(?) of the Ioni tribe, & 
Haddebar of the Caddo tribe, and these three tribes are united 
under José Maria as head chief. So also Acaquash is the chief of 
his own particular tribe, the Waco’s, Chacheruck of the Keechi 
tribe, and Ocherash of the Tawaconis tribe and these three again 


TThe site of this village was near the present village of Lone Camp. 

8Palo Pinto is the Spanish name for the Spanish or Spotted Oak which 
grows along the stream in great abundance and the foliage of which in 
the autumn is brilliant and beautiful. The county, created in 1856, took 
its name from the stream. The stream appeared on Arrowsmith’s map as 
Palo Pinto River, and I believe, also on Stephen F. Austin’s map. 

9The Waco Village was in the extreme southeast corner of what is now 
Young County and in a bend on the north side of the Brazos, which is 
atill known as “Waco Bend.” 
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form a separate band under the head chief Acaquash. These sev- 
eral tribes number in all about two hundred and forty warriors, 
and including their women and children they amount in the aggre- 
gate to about one thousand. 

I found these people perfectly peaceable, and in every way 
disposed to cultivate friendly relations with the whites; they were 
tilling the earth, raising corn and vegetables extensively, and their 
crops appeared in a fine state of forwardness and well cared for; 
but with all this labour and exertion they find it difficult. to get 
along on account of the sparseness of game in the country, which 
is their chief reliance; at times they are in a starving condition. 
They appear to want the fostering hand of Government to aid & 
encourage them, and they yet indulge the hope that assistance 
will be given to them, agreeably to the terms of a treaty which 
they represent to have been made with them in 1846, when their 
chiefs visited Washington. According to their statements, the stipu- 
lations of that treaty have not been complied with by our Govern- 
ment. They expressed a desire to be provided with some few 
farming implements in order that they might cultivate their crops 
to better advantage & to greater extent. At present they have 
only a few hoes which are mostly worn out and which they origi- 
nally obtained by barter. They also wish that some few cows & 
hogs may be furnished to each tribe to enable them to raise their 
own stock and thus supply the want of game which is very sparse 
throughout this whole section of country; and finally, that a black- 
smith may be allowed them to keep their implements of husbandry 
in order. A little encouragement of this kind, & which would involve 
but a trifling expenditure of money, would greatly contribute to 
their comfort, and might through their influence, effect a salutary 
change in the temper & feelings of other tribes along this border 
who are now disposed to be hostile. 

A few miles from the Keechi village we crossed a broad trail 
leading to the North East. I was told by Acaquash that this was 
the great Comanche trail, which, passing by the Caddo & Keechi 
villages, led directly across the Red River to the Washita settle- 
ments, and was used by the Comanche in driving their stolen 
horses & mules to those settlements where they were disposed of 
to traders; and that within the last three months two parties had 
passed by this village with a large amount of this stolen property 
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for barter.” The establishment of a military post near the Caddo 
village where this trail passes, would have the effect to check this 
traffic, and by that means lessen the inducements to this species of 
theft. A healthy site for a military post could be selected near the 
Caddo village, where good water and timber abound, and here 
also should be permanently located the agent for these several 
tribes. 

I also found upon the left bank of the Brasos and about two 
miles below Barnard’s trading house, a small band of Delawares & 
Shawnees, in all about forty warriors with their families. They 
had recently moved to this place from the neighborhood of Fort 
Graham on account of the recent department orders which require 
that Indians found within the line of military posts shall be put 
to death. They are cultivating corn and are peaceable and well 
disposed. Some of them are occasionally used as interpreters, 
guides & hunters. 

In respect to the Comanches who occupy the country within 
the boundary of this state I am unable to give any certain intelli- 
gence; but from the best information I have been able to obtain, 
I am satisfied that their numbers do not exceed two thousand 
warriors in all, and that they cannot concentrate at any one time 
for hostile purposes one fourth of that number, on account of the 
‘difficulty of subsisting so large a body. For this reason they are 
generally separated into small parties—the largest number that 
has been known to visit any of our military posts at one time has 
not exceeded seventy warriors. They are all under control of two 
principal chiefs, Buffalo Hump and Yellow Wolf, the last the most 
active and energetic of the two. They occasionally visit some of 
the posts upon this line & always profess friendly disposition ; but 
no reliance can be placed in their professions. 

I enclose a sketch of the route recently passed over to the 
Indian villages, which was prepared by Maj. Sibley.” 

I leave here tomorrow for Fort Worth & thence to Washita. 


10This reference together with accompanying sketch located with certainty 
the Comanche trail through this section. 

11The sites of the Caddo, Keechi, Waco and Tawaconi villages are located 
upstream from the Possum Kingdam Dam now in course of construction 
and will be submerged under the waters of the reservoir. 
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My report of this Dept. will be rendered soon after completing 
the inspection of Fort Worth. 
I have the honor to be 
Very respectfully, 
Yr. Obt. Servt. 
S. Cooper 
Bt. Col. Asst. Adj. Gen. 
& Act. Inspector. 


Contributed and edited by 


E. B. RitcHie. 
Mineral Wells, Texas. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF TEXAS IN 1860 
PREFATORY STATEMENT 


The following is a reproduction of an anonymous journal of 
a trip down the Mississippi, begun in the fall of 1859 from St. 
Joseph, Missouri, to New Orleans, Sabine Lake, and thence over- 
land to Galveston, Houston, Hempstead, Texas, where the record 
was written in May, 1860. 

The original, written in a beautiful hand, fills 24 pages, or 
approximately one-fourth, of a bound notebook 314 x 20 cm. It 
is in the possession of the Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, 
Illinois, and came through the family of Cyrus P. Bradley. It is 
reproduced here with the permission of Mr. L. Hubbard Shattuck, 
director of the society. 

Very little is known about the author of the journal beyond 
what can be concluded from the document itself. He undoubtedly 
was a man of some education and wrote his observations in a 
pleasing style. The description of the overland experiences from 
Sabine Lake to Galveston certainly is a masterpiece, while many 
of the impressions of the author illustrate the nature of reports 
often current in certain sections of the United States about Texas. 
The journal as printed here is a complete and exact copy. 


Hempstead 1860 Texas 


After a long silence on subjects of every day life relative to 
myself, I shall resume the thread of my story at the place of 
quitting—that is—on board the steamer “Black Hawk,” fast on 
a sand bar, lying six miles below St. Joseph, Missouri. 

From the time of stranding, we lay powerless for thirty-nine 
hours; though communication with the shore was uninterrupted— 
via the yawl. Our provisions were getting frightfully low—dimin- 
ishing “largely fast” in the eyes of hungry men,—and at last a 
desperate party consisting of old judge editor of the Leaven- 
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worth Herald—that villianous [sic] looking Spaniard and myself, 
requested to be set ashore with our baggage which was readily 
acceded to by our Mormon Captain, who knew that by our setting 
the example others would follow—and relieve the run on the larder. 

A lusty one-eyed wagoner carried us up to the city for a proper 
examination, and we arrived just in time for the evening express 
mail for Hannibal—at which place we duly arrived next morning 
at nine thirty. 

Here I had in a night—(not awoke and found myself great— 
like Lord Byron,)—traveled to within 120 miles of the pleasant 
home of two years duration, in Galesburg, Illinois. The question 
agitated me not a little: Should I give them a flying visit? Hard 
was the struggle; but the arrival of the packet “Quincy” decided, 
for no sooner had she struck the wharf, than I was walking up 
the forward gangway enroute for the office. 

Some time has elapsed since then;—it was then about the 
twenty-fourth of November,—and it is now the tenth of May,— 
and what minor incidents of steamboat travel occured have all 
been forgotten, and I shall not endeavor to recall them. Suffice 
then, that, “tocsin sound” the break-fast bell of the ensuing morn- 
ing, found us within vision range of a heavy dark horizon—which 
I recognized immediately as the pall-like covering of smoke and 
fog that ever hangs over the city of St. Louis. I welcomed the 
prospect. I had now been up in the wilds of Pukedom for three 
months, and the prospect of a sojourn—however short—in a city— 
and especially St. Louis—was excessively refreshing. 

Once in the city, I dispatched a hasty note per the Penny 
Post, to my cousin Aleck P. and retired to my room at the 
Monroe House to await his arrival. 

I am bound to remember my adventures at St. Louis—whenever 
as on this occasion—it was my fortune to meet Aleck and Fk. 
Smally,—so I will omit mention of them here, and pass over 
three days that passed in a whirl of debauchery and wild life, 
and once again, step aboard a steamboat:—the “Ben Lewis” for 
Memphis. No sooner am I on, than with a flourish of the pen, 
I am taking leave of her at her dock in the Tennessee Metropolis. 
Some ill luck directed the Commercial carriage driver to the 





there by Heaven! I have forgot the name of the Hotel,—but with 
startling visions of tough beefsteak and onions—stale coffee and 
codfish—potatoes and animated cheese—remind me that it was 
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not the Gayosa House. I think its sobriquet was the Commercial ; 
but, will not be certain. 

Col. Carpenter was not there, yet the very first prominent 
name that attracted my attention was his on a tin sign, which 
from its condition reminded me very forcibly of some of his 
legal adversaries:—id est—pinned to the wall, and considerably 
the worse for wear. Sam’s legal acumen has full sway in Memphis 
—so say Captain G. White, and Doctor Willett—and I was glad 
of it, though very sorry to know that after a sojourn of a fort- 
night, I could not have the pleasure of renewing with him the 
pleasures of times now gone. 

The John Simmonds carried me from Memphis to Vicksburg— 
at which place I anticipated meeting with George of steamer 
“Tatau” notoriety, who was to accompany me to Texas, whither 
I had designed going—be it remembered, when on the shady after- 
noon in July last I made myself scarce in Galesburg. 

At the Pruntiss House in Vicksburg, I registered my name, 
and was recognised by the Clerk as an old associate in Kentucky. 
I knew him, but remembering more in relation to him than would 
be pleasant for him to hear repeated, I ceremoniously declined 
all attempts toward familiarity on his part. George was not 
there, but he had mailed a substitute in the shape of a letter, 
which informed me that in two weeks he would meet me in 
New Orleans. 

I took passage on board the “New Uncle Sam” bound for the 
Crescent City—and arrived there in due time—and passed three 
weeks as gaily, and with as high a zest as I could wish: Mean- 
time—let me state it with due abhorrence of the theme—my 
purse got frightfully depleted. With a knowledge of this fact 
came a remembrance of George—and his promise which had before 
been forgotten, but the fulfillment of which became now a neces- 
sity; but he did not come, and I changed my lodgings from the 
house in Carondelet Street to one less assuming in appearance, 
and far less comfortable in fact, on the remote extremity of 
Gravier Street—and took my meals at a coffee house down among 
the French—where I would avoid acquaintances. 

I could here relate a little experience that would show life in 
a new phase, and display extremities to which the attainment of 
ends lead a man,—and change every characteristic of his nature, 
but will not, for reasons only known to myself. My condition 
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was getting to be one of stark precariousness—just as my friend 
in propria persona arrived. 

I was standing on the levee, near about post 18 U. S., when 
the Steamer Eclipse passed with a hoarse cough, and a sublime 
display of stench and smoke. I barely noticed her,—I was rumi- 
nating on the various conditions of human life—taking myself— 
the contrast in my condition then and what it was when I arrived 
there fresh and exuberant a month before,—and what would 
possibly—aye—probably follow in a short time, without, in the 
words of the hopeful Micawber ‘something should turn up’ to 
relieve me. I had arrived on the very verge of the metaphysical— 
when a hand was rudely placed upon my shoulder. 

I wheeled suddenly, and my eyes encountered those of my 
hoped for friend—George, who had just arrived from Natches on 
the Eclipse. I was in a very unpleasant mood, and first demanded 
an explanation of his lengthened silence and absence which was 
readily given to my entire satisfaction of getting a Draft cashed 
that day, with sufficient ready money to do in almost any emer- 
gency, but would not under any persuasion return to my room. 
I sent George up to have my baggage brought down, and together 
we started on a short trip up to Picou Plantation near Bonne 
Carre, where we tarried two days, and returned Sunday night. 
Monday morning we took passage on a Ferry boat for Algiers— 
where we designed taking the Opelousas Rail Road for Berwick 
Bay,—thence per Steamer to Galveston. 

Monday evening as the shades of night were falling—and the 
twilight gathered thick and fast, we passed out of the Bay on 
board the Str. Gen. Rusk, and entered the expansive waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The wind was screaming with a fierceness that was truly exciting 
to one like myself who had never been out of sight of land,—and 
though I confess certain vague and strange forebodings at entering 
the mighty deep on such a night, yet I braced my nerves for every 
emergency, and sat on a chair with my feet on the forcastle, 
inviting the spray to fall upon me whenever it could. Huge 
waves—magnified by the deceptive cloak of night—leaped against 
the vessels side, with a roar as loud and tremendous as a cannon 
shot. The rocking motion of the vessel was rather pleasing than 
otherwise, notwithstanding it upset my chair at one time, and 
very near the same several times. There was a solemn grandeur 
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in the scene before, and around me,—yet I longed for daylight 
to appear so that I could observe the battling of the waves and 
the vessel. I soon became stupid and weary, and retired—to live 
in forgetfulness till morning. Morning dawned at last as upon 
other occasions—and I started out to watch the raging billows. 
It had steadily increased in fury all night, and when I arrived 
at the rail the waves seemed as high as the masts of the vessel— 
one succeeding another at intervals of one minute. I could not 
endure the splashing water, and sought protection in the cabin 
door whence I could observe all without, with safety to myself. 
Captain ————— I forgot his name—determined to anchor 
until we could make better headway; but the first intimation I 
had of this intention was the sudden rolling of the windlass, 
and the contact of the huge anchor with the water,—a noise like 
distant rolling thunder. I became, at this stage, a convert of 
Shylock in his saying that “vessels are but boards, and sailors 
are but men”—etc., and thought they were but frail boards and 





powerless men, in times of a heavy sea. 

The storm continued with unabating fierceness for a day and 
night, during which time we remained at anchor, and took advan- 
tage of the wind with all sail hoisted, and a sufficient head of 
steam, the following morning, when I had the fortune to see the 
Gulf in its calm and placid moments. It was serene and beautiful ; 
presenting a most remarkable contrast with the day previous. Sharks 
were visible now and then, and monstrous porpoises raised their 
glistening sides over the surface—as it were to win the admiring 
praises of all observers. There was a great deal to be seen at 
sea, and undoubtedly I took every advantage to make my organs of 
vision useful. 

The Gen. Rusk is the only vessel that puts in to Sabine City 
to leave a hebdomadal mail, and when she arrived there, a number 
of laborers employed on the Air Line Rail Road of Texas went 
ashore, and I prevailed upon George to remain there, and take 
a trip up into the Sabine Country, which we accordingly done. 
We only went to Beaumont—however—and returning—we arrived 
just in time to see the cloud of smoke suspended over the Rusk 
as she cleared the pass, on her next trip. 

Several schooners were lying in port, but we learned on inquiry 
that they could not sail on account of a direct head wind that 
kept them in the pass—And we endeavored to reconcile ourselves 
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to the necessity of remaining one week at Sabine City, or until a 
favorable wind could blow us over to Galveston in a schooner. 

But George’s excessive impatience could not brook the idea, 
and at his request, I concluded to walk the distance with him 
along the beach. The distance is eighty miles. Distance was no 
impediment—and the route was impassible either horseback or in 
a buggy.—So having got as extra companions a Frenchman, and 
an Irishman, and packed all necessary provisions in sacks for the 
purpose, we started on our journey. It was Tuesday at 3 P. M. 
when we set out. We walked for two hours, and brought up at 
the last house in the Sabine settlement, which was untenanted, 
and going in without ceremony, we prepared our evening meal.— 
And having finished it with healthy appetites, we betook ourselves 
to sleep—rolled in our blankets on the bare floor. 

We arose at daylight—took a hasty breakfast and started with 
energy upon our journey. When we left Sabine we were informed 
that the last house was just five miles out;—and after that, we 
need not look for another house in less than thirty five miles. In 
three miles after leaving our domicile of the night before we 
found ourselves immediately on the broad beach, with surf rolling 
tumultuously over its sandy margin, and receding with order, 
and anon returning but to repeat the monotonous rotation for 
days, weeks, mouths, & years. Shells in abundance skirted the 
sparkling waters. Large and parti-colored shells of every variety, 
hue, and shape abounded, but the end of our journey was a matter 
of too much interest to be neglected for toys. We heeded them 
not. On on on we walked. To our right was a boundless and 
unending prairie— unrelieved by a tree a shrub or flower; on 
the left as far out as vision pierced distance, the Gulf spread in 
the majesty of her might. The day was pleasant. The norther 
had subsided, and floating clouds protected us from the sun. I 
began to look about for fresh water; to my left was a boundless 
region of water, yet I looked in vain for enough to moisten my 
lips. My companions too—sought water but like myself it was 
with no avail. We walked on, determined to arrive without losing 
a moment unnecessarily, at the half way house, lest the want of 
water should deter us in prosecuting the journey. 

At ten o’clock our thirst was dreadfully acute. Since leaving 
the last house we had drunk none, and there with no anticipation 
of a scarcity of water we had simply used enough to moisten 
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the bread we eat. All along the beach, old wrecks of ill-fated 
vessels were promiscuously scattered; some deeply imbedded in 
the sand,—others lying out in bold relief. At other times those 
old memoranda of what was once the scene of life, of light and 
enjoyment, would have possessed an interest; but now they were 
passed one after another—unheeded. Fatigued and travel worn, 
we sat for a few moments to rest upon a beam of an old schooner. 
Within a morticed hole of about 6-2 inches we found water— 
God knows how old and insipid—but still, by its position it had 
been protected from the spray, and was free from salt flavor. 
Each of us took enough to moisten our lips,—and starting out 
with resumed energy, we traveled on. 

Four o’clock in the evening, when in our estimation we had 
walked for a week, we arrived at a point, from which we could 
see way off in the dim distance, the shadowy outlines of a house 
surrounded by a clump of trees, we lay down to refresh our- 
selves,—having traveled all day without water, and since early 
morning without aught to eat. For miles to the right—the 
prairie was spotted with wild cattle. Whilst we were reclining upon 
the grass, this immense herd suddenly threw their heads up as if 
snuffing the air, and with a simultaneous start they rushed into 
one close and compact mass, trembling in every limb. This unusual 
movement attracted our attention. We were not long in suspense. 
A cry like that of a human in great distress drew our gaze to a 
quarter that had been vacated by the cattle. A panther, the 
largest I ever saw, walked out from the grass into the path, and 
walked leisurely toward us. He arrived within fifty-yards when 
he observed us, apparently for the first time. He wagged his tail 
and observed us—scanned us closely,—and very much to our relief, 
turned in his path and disappeared. I candidly acknowledge that 
I breathed freer after he disappeared. Soon after this incident 
our Frenchman pointing far off to our rear discried a solitary 
horseman. Sure enough such was the case; no intervening shrub- 
ery [sic] concealed him; and twilight had begun. We arose 
and walked, determined if possible to reach the goal of rest in 
this far off and desolate prairie,—the halfway house. The horse- 
man overtook, us and pointing to the dim outlines of the distant 
house, said that there was rest and entertainment. It was a sorry 
trip we made that day—without water—and being so—had not 
the slightest relish for eating. 
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We arrived at the house,—but to our disappointment it was 
open and untenanted. We eagerly sought the pump—and relieved 
our terrible thirst which had by this time parched and cracked 
our lips. George and I lay down upon the stoop. It seemed that 
after I had taken the water—and fell, rather than layed down, I was 
exhausted and could scarcely stir. George fell fast asleep. By 
this time night fairly set in. The Frenchman—who was a hardy 
specimen, said he heard dogs barking. Following the sound—he 
reconnoitered the country to find another house. 

I must have fallen sleep at this time, for I was oblivious 
of every thing around me. I remember being aroused, it seemed 
to me, about 9 o’clock that evening, and the Frenchman was hold- 
ing a bottle of Brandy to my lips. I was chilled by the dews of 
night, and my limbs were as powerless as those of a little child. 
I eagerly swallowed a portion of that life inspiring draught, and 
to great purpose. The warm blood that had seemingly stood 
inactive in its channels, now coursed its way and sent a gushing 
warmth of life through my whole frame. What an effective 
restorer is the aqua vitae—Brandy ! 

The Frenchman had found another house about one mile distant, 
and had related our prostrated condition to the old Texan who 
lived there. With genuine good feelings—like the hospitality of 
Texans as I have since found them, he prepared a team—rude— 
but still a team—to carry us to his house in. —Nor did he 
forget a bottle of his invigorating Brandy. 

We were taken over and put to bed. But the Brandy pos- 
sessed a rare virtue on that occasion—George and I both soon 
regained strength enough to walk, and determined to start out 
again next morning. 

The sun was high up in the heavens when we awoke.—But no 
sooner were we awake than we began to dress. Our good host 
was named Hamsher, an old San Jacinto warrior. He told us 
that we had walked thirty five miles the day previous, and had 
forty more to go. Horses were placed at our service; and being 
informed a smooth beach was uninterrupted through to Bolivar 
Point, we gratefully accepted the offer. We were soon enroute for 
Galveston. First I must say that Texas hospitality, where it is 
exercised, comes with a flowing earnestness—unquestionable and 
genuine. When we offered—what we certainly thought a deserved 
remuneration to Mr. Hamsher, he positively refused anything, say- 
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ing that we were most welcome to anything he could place at 
our service. 

We traveled at our leisure that day, and the approach of night 
found us within ten miles of Bolivar Point, sojourning for the 
night at the house of Charles —-——— a young planter from 
Georgia. We were agreeably entertained in his home, and left 
there next morning upon the same terms that old man Hamsher 
had given us. He said the pleasure of entertaining us was pay 
enough. 

Ten miles on a smooth sandy beach, is but a short distance. 
We could see the towering lighthouse as it arose in majesty— 
with here and there the undefined outlines of the masts of vessels 
lying at anchor in the bay. We drew up at the dwelling of the 
old German lighthouse keeper at 10 a. m., with the intention of 
getting him to take us over the Bay (7 miles) to the Island 
City; but he said that he was hourly expecting a visit from the 
inspector, and could not spare the boats (two pretty little sloops) 
from their station. It was Friday morning, and we were detained 
at the light house on Bolivar Point until Sunday morning, when 
the two boys raised the anchor of the ‘Lone Star’ and took us 
aboard. 

We found our baggage awaiting us at the hotel in Galveston, 
in as good order as we could have desired. It had been sent over 
on board a schooner laden with cotton from the Naches [sic] river. 

At Galveston, George, after tarrying a few days, took it into 
his head to go around to Indianola, and I refused to accompany 
him, inasmuch as Houston had great attractions for me. The 
following letter is the foundation of that attraction. By-the-bye— 
that letter is enveloped and stowed away in the safe in the office, 
and by means of the absence of L. C. I., (of whom, more anon) 
it is inaccessible. 

At Houston, I knew no one. Strong, from whom I had rec’d 
the letter abovementioned, was absent from town,—so I learned 
upon first inquiry, and I took no measures to improve acquaint- 
ances. My money gave out, and I was left this time lower than 
ever before, with only 70 c. in my pockets. I applied for empioy- 
ment which was denied me and sought in vain for a genteel occu- 
pation. I had been reduced so low financially, that I could not 
call upon Strong again. 

At last, desperate and alarmed, I betook myself to the Depot 
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of the H & T C Railway Co., and applied for a situation of 
whatever caste might be vacant, and Hardy the master Carpenter, 
give [sic] me the place, called in burlesque—that of Car Inspector. 
My duty was to take a monkey wrench, and examine the nuts 
on the car when they arrived at the station,—and if any were 
loose, I had to screw them up. Or if I discovered any car needing 
repair, had to repair to Hardy and report. Two hours each day 
was spent in this dirty routine until a new Hempstead freight 
train was put upon the wing, when I was taken as brakeman. 

This beginning on the train was full of omens. When the engine 
was coming out of the round house—her tender mounted the track 
—and ran off,— and this delayed so that instead of starting on 
schedule time—“12’—30” we did not get under way till after 
dark—with fifty miles of a run before us. Every man on the 
train was new on the road. M. D. Casey conductor from my 
two years home—Galesburg, Ill., Mabe Snyder Engineer, Larry 
somebody, fireman, Van Ausdale and myself brakemen, were 
all going our first trip on the Houston and Texas Central Railway. 











We had run our daily trip, from Houston to Hempstead and 
return, just nine days, when one night—whilst laying at Hemp- 
stead, the Station Agent, Lewis Cass Irwin, called me into his 
office and requested me to assist him entering way bills in the 
discharging books, and making others for the down train next 
morning, which I consented to do. I went to work with zest, 
and he was not satisfied for me to quit when the hour One A.M. 
arrived, but I having to be up at daylight next morning—became 
uneasy. Irwin called me to one side;—the train is blowing. 

The train has passed. The agent has taken me to one side 
and urgently requested me to remain with him as clerk, and 
learning that I would have an increase of salary as well as a more 
congenial occupation I agreed to begin the following morning as 
clerk for the Hempstead station of the Central Railway. 

This is now the 17th day of May, and I have been regularly en- 
gaged in the monotonous routine peculiar to a railway station. It 
will not always be so. Though I have worked hard since the first day 
of February when I began here, yet my thoughts have been on 
the wing, and are now coursing through the summer air. If 
untoward circumstances bear hard upon me, and crush me to 
the earth, yet will I battle with energy and perseverance, till the 
pyramid of misfortunes shall have toppled down, and I will rise. 
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My health is vigorous and my purpose determinate, and my aim 
is not beyond reach, yet it is high above me now. 

I came to Texas, resolved to live and die on its soil; but for a 
time, I wavered, and seriously reflected upon the resolution and 
its consequences. Texas is not what its standard abroad makes it,— 
nor what one would judge it from the silence maintained with 
regard it in the old states. It is known as a “great, vasi, illim- 
itable” prairie, where cattle browse—beasts howl—and _ reptiles 
crawl with their hidden venom ready to sink into the sensitive 
flesh of the thoughtless wayfarer—at night, or under the light of 
the noonday sun. All this is true but more is equally as true. 
The very sand upon the streets, the carpet on your floor, the 
grass in the prairie, the bed upon which you repose at night,— 
are all harbors for those exquisite pests known by the significant 
name of fleas. They are unendurable to newcomers like myself. 
Old Texans, and persons not in that class, but who have resided 
here a long time, take no notice of them, and only know when 
they are about by the tickling sensation felt by their crawling. 
They bite me, and leave their cards, in the shape of a knot, about 
the size of a partridge egg. And, fleas—are not the only things 
in Texas! Snakes of every variety, hue and description abound. 
Their hissing or rattling alarm is a frequent sound on the prairies 
and often they are beneath your doorstep, or coiled in the foliage 
of vines at your window or lattice-environed door. They are too 
numerous to destroy, so I do not attempt to slay them; but 
invariably leave them a respectable margin in which to pass and 
repass, at leisure. 

The Centipede is the most fatal to human life of all the wild 
or creeping things in Texas. He is an oblong little worm, answer- 
ing in appearance to the Thousand Legged worm of the old States. 
He has a shell back coated with a beautiful green tint. He is 
from five to nine inches long at maturity. He does not bite; but 
each of his thousand legs contains the venomous sting which is so 
fatal to life. If he crawls over your naked flesh, you may resign 
yourself to a speedy reunion with your friends under the sod. 
There is no cure—no hope,—but where he touches your nude 
flesh, it will wither and decay in an hour, and in a short time 
will communicate its poison to your whole body. J avoid his 
presence. 

The Tarantula is another of those insects native in the wilds of 
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Texas. I never saw but one. He is a large spider, with legs 14 to 2 
inches long—radiating from a body as large as the end of an ordi- 
nary thumb. He will resent an attack with all the malice and cun- 
ning of a rattlesnake. By the way, he is the inveterate enemy of 
snakedom, and when two meet,—I mean a snake and Tarantula,— 
one is destroyed. The Tarantula will resist anything excepting a 
wasp ;—the wasp will sting and harrass him to a speedy death. I 
have been told that the Tarantula will spring at your face whilst you 








are contemplating his disagreeable—hairy body—and find no diffi- 
culty in reaching your face. I shall avoid ‘ye tarantula.’ 

Considering all which, I think Texas is a disagreeable place, for 
summer residence. 

But what are fleas, snakes, centipedes or tarantulas, compared 
with that horrid epidemic, the mention of which is a foremen- 
tion, or anticipation of the next world—I mean the Yellow Fever. 
Men in the vigor and prime of life, and health, one day, and 
the next a disfigured, repulsive corpse! Where neither age, caste 
or disposition is spared; but when with 


“One fell Swoop” 


the young man in his prime,—the young lady cast in the mould 
of loveliness, and bearing upon her brow the crown of beauty ;— 
the aged sire, and frosty headed dame,—and the little child in 
its mother’s arms, are all cut down like grain before the scythe 
in harvest time. Spare me from that fell and loathesome disease. 





May 21, 1860. 

There are the Kates—sweet little buds of innocence, in this 
town, both of whom possess a deep interest in my thoughts, actions, 
life. Kate Efnor is twelve years of age—precocious in all that 
may become one of her age. Wild as Kates generally are, and 
vivacious to a degree some would deem rough. At times she is 
drooping and silent, and her large lustrous eyes gaze into space— 
reminding one of the influence of a deep trance. Her eyes are 
sparkling blue;—not the dull, heavy, leaden blue met on every 
occasion, but a brilliant, crystal blue that sparkle in one of her 
animated moods, with a glow that pierces ones heart like an 
arrow. But there is one thing wanting in her character. She 
has no heart. She is born for a coquette. Her very manner indi- 
cates it, and her incomparable beauty will lead to it. She has 
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no sentiment in her nature, all serious subjects are ridiculed, 
and all sentiment is burlesqued by her. She will never know the 
divine passion—her nature is not susceptible of it. There is a 
wide contrast between her and Katie Corressiu—her most intimate 
companion. 

Katie Corressiu is thirteen years of age;—a fair proportionate 
size, rather robust: but that is not objectionable, from the fact 
that she is English by birth, and having been raised in the rural 
districts of Albion, her health is good, She is precocious. Her 
sweet, modest manner captivates, whilst her natural intellect 
enchains. Her eyes are gentle as the humid orbs of a gazelle: 
and full of that divinity of sentiment 





dark hazel, soul piercing 
so rare and so becoming. Her features are ordinary,—not half 
as attractive as those of her friend; but, her beauty is confined 
to the focus of her eye, whilst that of her friend radiates in glit- 
tering spangles. A beam from Kate Corressiu’s eye falls upon one 
like a meteor in the gloom of night; from the other,—. One is 
standing in the brilliant light of the sun. The one is a sudden 
gleam, the other dazzlingly brilliant while in his presence. I 
experience strange feelings of undefined pleasure when I am with 
Katie Corressiu,—and Katie Efnor has frequently told me that 
her friend could mention no name in their confidential talks, but 
mine. This state of affairs has been increasing since a short 
time after my first acquaintance with her. 

The disparity in our ages; but more particularly her youth, pre- 
vents the attempt on my part of making a sentimental denoue- 
ment to our acquaintance,—even, while I think it, a feeling of 
deep regret comes over me at the seeming impossibility of our 
friendship ripening from the fragile bud of kindness and mutual 
regard, to the full blown rose of love and life companionship. 


June 7th. 

Every day the heat increases ;—today it is very hot. Business 
dull. Freights short. 

Last Saturday, Geo. Fisher—had some hard words with John 
and Geo. went to his office—procured 





May—up at Navasota, 
his double-barrelled shot gun—come out and shot May through 
the heart—and fled for parts unknown. Day before yesterday— 
the 5th inst. I was sitting as I am now at my desk—when bang— 
bang—bang! went three reports of firearms at intervals of about 
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five seconds. I walked to the door, and looking across the street, 
saw everybody looking in one direction. In ten minutes the crowd 
started across toward our platform—where I followed them. There, 
screened from observation—but alas! not from bullets—lay a man 
weltering in his blood—the picture of infinite anguish. One ball 
entered at the side of his neck, passing out at his mouth. Another 
entered his left side just below the ribs. The other,—for every 
shot took effect, struck him in the thigh. His name was McNair, 
he had been shot from the second story window of Talbot & 
Prindles bar room, by a fellow named Johnson. 

The story runs that McNair had been overseer for Johnson, 
in Georgia, and taking advantage of his confidential position in 
Johnsons family, he seduced Johnsons wife, and her niece; and 
for four years & a half has been a fugitive from the pursuing 
vengeance of his betrayed employer. At last he was called to a 
horrid account. 

Johnson was sitting at Talbots door, and saw his victim walking 
leisurely down the street. Rushing up the stairway, he got his 
revolver, aimcd—fired—and the denoument [sic]. The comments 
of the crowd were remarkable. Some said—“By G. a good shot 
that,’—others thought the victim “pilled” and “physicked” his 
last time. Few indeed said “God save you”—and less enquired 
for the doctor. 

The murderer came out with his pistol cocked—walked leisurely 
to his horse, and fled—no one knows whither. 

On the same day in Houston, old J. J. Cain, cotton factor, 
shot three men in trying to kill Dr. Smalley, the reputed dispoiler 
of his wife’s honor. All three are laying at the point of death. 

McNair is dead.—God be with him if he is innocent of the 
charge brought against him. If guilty, he deserved his fate. 

Bob Mason left today for a summer residence away from the 
yellow fever, which is now looked for day after day. He pro- 
poses to sojourn for the season four miles east of Court. 


Sunday June 10th. 


I believe that I was out the usual order of conditions last 
night, for when I got out of bed, I came to the office—feeling 





dizzy headed and confused. Reeling and trembling along at a 
disagreeable rate. I walked straight enough but my head was 
reeling. 
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I took a pen and wrote the following :— 


In the soft and gushing light, 

Of this sabbath morning bright, 

Feelings heavy, dark and dreary, 

Fill my soul, and it is weary— 

Of life itselfi—And comes the question,— 
For the good of quick digestion :— 
Neath the shooting stars so bright— 

Was I sick—or drunk—last night? 


Hempstead June 16th 


The casual meeting of old friends after long separation in 
Texas partakes more of the practical cares of life, than the feel- 
ing and sentimental meetings of like characters in the old states. 
Two old Texas planters met in the office this morning :— 

“Halloa! how are you?” 

“Who are you?” 

“By G—, dont you know me 

“Dont swear—or I shan’t claim kin with you.” 

“My name’s McKay.” 

“The h—I1 it is;—they told me that you were hung last Octo- 
ber!” This was introductory—or prefatory to a lengthy discus- 
sion about the prospect of a failure of the crops. That seemed the 
great desideratum—instead of the prospect of a good crop. In 
the words of the philosopher “such is life,” in Texas—anyhow. 

Jon Q. Walker, brother-in-law to Mr. Lewis Cass Irwin—Agent 
&c.,—who came out here a few weeks ago, with a view of living 
in Texas,—left—yesterday for Houston with letters introducing 
him to the cotton factors there. He is expecting to get into busi- 
ness with one of the Houses there. I hope he will not be dis- 


appointed. 


99 


Sunday Jun. 17 


Walker returned today per train at 9:30 A. M.—having been 
unsuccessful in his search for employment. 


Sunday, June 17th 


A few more days, and our American world will resound from 
one extremity to another with the enthusiastic shouts of wild 
harum scarum members of the local confraternity known as B’hays, 
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for the return of our national birthday—the fourth of July. 

A few—will sit quiet, with an intellectual enjoyment of the 
associations the day commemorates; but very few are the true 
patriots who will not run into all the imaginable excesses, usual 
on such an occasion. How strange—and yet how universal is 
the practice of men—to make drunken brutes of themselves on 
days of national festivities—when holier and better feelings should 
direct them! Like the Irishman when his kindred die—his holy 
feelings are swallowed up in the whiskey jug—over the dead body. 

When we bring the anniversary down to the day—it is no more 
than any other davy—and when the fourth of July is a rainy or 
otherwise disagreeable day, it is not as good as another day. 

It strikes me rather forcibly that the last paragraph contains 
rather sound logic. I think that it is Tom Paine’s style of 
reasoning; not that it is painful to read, but that it is childish 


5°? 





and simple—I mean—silly. 

The annual return of the fourth of July serves to remind us 
of the incipient stages of American independence,—of the struggle 
of life and death between our ancestors and the oppressor.—The 
long days of privation and suffering that the former endured, 
whilst battling the proud lion of England, to secure to themselves 
and their children the liberty we now enjoy. Various will be the 
amusements of that day. Each caste will have its sphere alive; 
each individual his or her own amusement—or if not amusement, 
at least, his or her own occupation, set apart to be transacted on 
the particular day. The statesman filled with the grand, the lofty 
thoughts inspired by past events of the day; and reminded of the 
dark clouds hovering over the horizon of the future*.—The poli- 
tician looks on the day with a scarcely perceptible smile on his 
sinister face, as he argues within himself that the enthusiasm 
of this day is declining, that patriotism with the people is fast 
becoming a bye-word expressive of scorn and derision—aye a 
mocking among men. He will “feed fat” on the misfortunes of 
a fallen people. 

The farmer has left his home,—his plow standing in the furrow, 
rushes to his fellow citizens—to stir up in their breasts the dying 
fires of patriotism. He raises his sunbrowned palm to his heated 
forchead—wipes away those pearly beads of perspiration resting 





*I neglected to complete this sentence for want of a brief conclusion 
just insert:—‘“Shakes in his boots.” 
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upon his wrinkled and careworn front,—and with a heartfelt 
prayer that the days of Washington are remembered—and treasured 
in the hearts of the people—he retires to his labors in the field. 


Contributed and edited by 
JosEPH ScumitTz, S. M. 


St. Mary’s University, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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COLONEL J. K. F. MANSFIELD’S REPORT OF THE 
INSPECTION OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF TEXAS IN 1856 


(Continued from the January, 1939, Number) 
Fort Davis, 16TH, 17TH, 18TH, 19TH, 20TH JUNE 


This post was in the command of Lt. Col. W. Seawell of the 
8th Infantry with 6 companies; as follows. 

Field & Staff. Lt.Col. Seawell; Adjt. W. Mc.E.Dye; 1st Lt. 
T. G. Pitcher regt. quartermaster; Assistant Surgeon A.I. Foard; 
1 Sergeant Major; 1 Quartermaster Sergeant; 2 principai musi- 
cians; 13 Band and 1 sick. 

Company A. Capt. L. Smith at Military Asylum, Washington 
City, since 21st Dec. 1851; 1st Lt. & Bt.Capt. L.B. Wood at Mili- 
tary Asylum, Kentucky, since 26th Oct. 1853; 2nd Lt. Z.R. Bliss 
in command & scouting since 30th May—2 Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 
2 Musicians, 42 privates for duty—1 Sergt & 8 men on extra 
duty—4 sick—2 confined—1 Sergeant, 1 Corporal & 4 men scout- 
ing with Lt. Bliss—1 on mail escort—1 Corporal on furlough. 
Total, 1 Officer & 70 men at command. 

Company C. Capt. A.F. Lee, sick; 1st Lt. R.G. Cole absent 
on leave for 6 months from 13th Nov. 1855; 2d Lt. W. Mc.E. Dye, 
Adgt. 3 Sergeants, 3 Corporals, 2 Musicians, 45 privates for 
duty—1 Sergeant & 5 Men on extra duty—2 sick—3 confined— 
2 detached to garden. Total, 1 officer & 66 men at command. 

Company D. Capt. C.D. Gordon very sick; 1st Lt. T.G. Pitcher, 
Regt. quartermaster; 2d Lt. E.L. Hartz in command of Company 
F since 23rd March 1856—2 Sergeants, 3 Corporals, 38 men for 
duty—6 on extra duty—5 sick—1 musician & 2 men confined— 
1 musician & 2 men with Lt. Bliss on a scout.—3 on detached 
service—1 confined at fort Columbus, N.Y. Total 2 officers & 
63 men at command. 

Company F. Capt. R.P. Maclay absent on leave for 4 months 
from 25th March 1856. No first Lieut; 2d Lt. W.B. Hazen not 
joined since promoted on the 11th Oct 1855—3 Sergeants—4 Cor- 
porals—1 Musician—38 men for duty—9 on extra duty—5 sick— 
1 musician & 5 men confined—2 with Lt. Bliss on a scout & 1 
mail driver. Total 69 men at command, 
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Company G. Capt. I. Selden absent sick since 6th Dec. 1847; 
Ist Lt. T. Fisk absent with leave for 6 months from 11 March 
1856; 2d Lt. T. M. Jones commanding—3 Sergeants, 3 Corporals, 
2 musicians, 40 men for duty—9 on extra duty—4 sick—1 con- 
fined—1 with Lt. Bliss on a scout—2 at fort Clark—1 on fur- 
lough—1 confined at Baton Rouge since 26th April 1854. Total 
1 Officer & 65 men at command. 

Company H. Capt. & Bt.Lt.Col. J.V. Bomford; 1st Lt. E.D. 
Blake at San Antonio since 20 May 1856; 2d Lt. J. G. Taylor 
commanding company A since 6th June 1856—3 Sergeants, 3 Cor- 
porals, 1 musician, 39 men for duty—1 Sergeant & 12 men on 
extra duty—2 sick—1 musician confined—1 with Lt Bliss scout- 
ing—1 on escort duty—1 confined at San Antonio since 7th May 
1856. Total, 2 officers & 64 men at command. 

Aggregate 8 Officers, 415 men & 1 Assistant Surgeon at 
command. 

Company A on inspection, not one of its officers present, but 
commanded by Lt. Taylor a-recent citizen appointment—40 men 
on parade, 27 without uniform caps & none in new uniform dress— 
Knapsacks not marked. In other respect well. It is quartered 
in a hackale & in tents & has a hackale mess room & kitchen— 
no iron bedsteads—Company property & ordnance in a tent—3 
laundresses in hackales—books in good order, and no desertions 
in 1855 & 1856 and the company in good discipline. Attached to 
this Company are 83 serviceable muskets & 33 with Maynard 
locks & ample ammunition &c. I condemned to be broken up 9 
muskets, and 3 non.c.o. swords, & to be dropped 12 cartridge 
boxes & 10 cap boxes. 

Company C on inspection of 47 men, 31 without uniform caps, 
knapsacks not marked,—not in uniform, but neat—no iron bed- 
steads—3 laundresses in hackales—no desertions in 1855 & 6 in 
1856—books in order—discipline good—accommodations like com- 
pany A. Attached to this company are 71 muskets & ample ammu- 
nition. I condemned to be broken up 6 muskets, 1 non.c.o. sword, 
& to be dropped 11 cartridge boxes, 2 cartridge box plates, 11 
waist belt plates, 1 cartridge box belt, 4 bayonet scabbards, 8 gun 
slings, 4 screw drivers, 4 musket wipers, 3 ball screws, 11 cap 
pouches & picks, 5 ammunition boxes. 

Company D on inspection of 32 men, 26 without uniform caps, 
knapsacks not marked—not in uniform but neat—a want of 
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pantaloons for the men—2 laundresses in hackales—2 desertions 
in 1855 & 5 in 1856—books in good order 





discipline good—ac- 
commodated same as Company A. Attached to this Company 
are 63 muskets with suitable ammunition. I condemned to be 
broken up 12 muskets & 1 non.c.o. sword & to be dropped 1 non. 
c.o. waist belt, 20 bayonet scabbards, 32 cartridge boxes, 22 cap 
pouches, 8 waist belts, 12 gun slings. 

Company F on inspection of 42 men, 37 without uniform caps,— 
knapsacks not marked—deficient 5 canteens—not in uniform but 
neat—3 laundresses in hackales—1 desertion in 1855 & 3 in 1856— 
books in order—discipline good—accommodated like Company A. 
Attached to this Company are 68 serviceable muskets, 1 rifle & 
suitable ammunition. I condemned to be broken up 14 muskets, 
and 1 non ¢.o. sword & to be dropped 22 cartridge boxes, 16 cap 
boxes, 8 bayonet scabbards. 





’ 


Company G. 47 men on inspection—knapsacks not marked— 
deficient in pantaloons & 13 canteens—not in uniform but neat— 
2 laundresses in hackales—no desertions in 1855 & one in 1856— 
books in good order—discipline good—accommodations like com- 
pany A—Attached to this company are 75 muskets with suitable 
ammunition. I condemned to be broken up 6 muskets, 5 cap 
pouches & picks, 16 cartridge boxes, 3 waist belts, 5 ammunition 
boxes, 2 screw drivers, 1 cartridge box plate. 

Company H of 43 men on inspection, 28 men without uniform 
‘aps—not in uniform—Knapsacks not marked but neat—2 laun- 
dresses in hackales—no desertions in 1855 & 1 in 1856—books 
in order—discipline good—accommodations like Company A. At- 
tached to this company are 82 muskets, 2 rifles, 1 Sharps Carbine, 
4 non-c.o. swords & ample ammunition. I condemned to be broken 
up 10 muskets without bayonets, 5 bayonets, 4 non-c.o. swords, 1 
rifle & to be dropped 38 cartridge boxes, 16 cap boxes, 6 gun 
slings, 12 bayonet scabbards. 

Drills. Col Seawell took these Companies thro’ a handsome 
battalion drill & Bt Lt Col Bomford did the same. The com- 
panies then drilled independently as skirmishers, with blank 
cartridges, very well & each company fired at the Target I adopted 
at 100 yards with the following results: Companies A, H, C, F 
made 1/4, Company G 1/5 & Company D 1/3. Each man fired 
twice independently. Company D therefore came up to the Rifle 
Companies at fort McIntosh which shows very good firing with 
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muskets and no back sights & ball & buck cartridges. This com- 
mand has never exercised at the bayonet. The band of this 
Regt, 18 in all, was proficient & played well on dress parades & 
guard mounting. It was accommodated like the Companies. I 
condemned 21 non-c.o. swords of the band to be broken up. 
Guard here is 24 men & 3 non commissioned officers in a hackale 
& tent. There were 16 prisoners; 4 undergoing sentence. 
Hospital in the direction of Asst Surgeon A.J. Foard since 
the 22d Nov. 1855 is in good order & records profusely kept.—A 
good steward, 2 matrons, 4 attendants & a cook—25 iron bed- 
steads & ample supplies. It occupied one large hospital tent & 
a hackale. I condemned the following articles to be dropped, 31 
coverlets, 4 sheets, 2 pillow cases, 2 towels, 2 musketoe bars, 1 
blanket, 1 mattress, 2 Lupes (hernia), 2 tooth instruments, 1 
scarificator, 1 syringe, 2 tin basins, 2 bed pans, 2 stethoscopes, 
1 hospital tent ridge pole, 1 wall tent fly. This is a healthy post. 
Bakery of this post is a hackale, but a good oven & good 
bread & a post fund on the 30th April of 677 37/100 dollars. 
Quartermaster’s duty has been performed well by Lt. Pitcher since 
Dec. 1854 as Regt. Q.M. He has in his employ 1 citizen smith 
at 40 dolls & a ration, 1 citizen guide at 30 dolls & a ration & 
as extra duty men 2 clerks, 1 smith, 2 carpenters, 1 saddler, 2 
ostelers, 3 herders, 26 teamsters-—19 wagons, 1 cart, 172 mules, 
4 horses, 10 Indian ponies & 1 donkey.—A stone smith’s shop 
thatched,—a good corral & sawmill—stone houses ample but 
covered with canvas & supplies ample except in nails, leather & 
iron—wood is had by contract at 64 dolls the cord hauled 6 to 8 
miles; this is high.—Corn at 6 50/100 dolls for 154 lbs or about 
2 20/100 dolls the bushel. All other supplies come from San 
Antonio. His accounts & returns have all been forwarded. There 
was due the U. 8S. on 30th May 1011 4/100 dolls; expended since 
16 50/100 dolls, leaving a balance in cash of 994 54/100 dolls. 
There are now outstanding debts of corn & wood of 14,127 75/100 
dolls. 
The expenditures of this post since its establishment on the 
%th October 1854 to date 18th June 1856 as follows: 


From 7th Oct to 30th Nov 1854 for forage.$ 4,524. ) $ 4,781.50 
for hire of men & extra duty.. 257.50) 


In Dee 1854 for forage 317.39) 
for hire of men & extra duty.. 1,073.15) 1,390.54 
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From 1st Jan to 31st March 1855 for forage 31,031.79) 
for hire of men & extra duty.. 1,639.07) 32,670.86 


From 1st Ap to 30th June 1855 for forage 19,485.61) 
for hire of men & extra duty.. 6,142.50) 25,628.11 


From 1st July to 30th Sept 1855 for forage 28,549.40) 


for hire of men & extra duty.. 996.35) 29,545.75 
From 1st Oct to 31 Dec 1855 for forage.. 6,394.25) 
for hire of men & extra duty.. 1,083.29)  %,477.54 


From 1st Jan to 31st March 1856 for forage 2,172.50) 
for hire of men & extra duty.. 1,322.26) 3,494.76 
From 1st April to 18th June 1856 for hire of 
Se eee 531.39 


Dolls......105,520.45 


Of this amount 43,621. dolls was on account of Majors Simonson 
& Ruff of the mounted rifles: and 19,600. doll on account of 
transcient teams, leaving an expenditure of 42,099. dolls on ac- 
count of this post. It seems that the great expenditures is for 
grain; and corn is about 3 times as high as it would be, if crops 
could be raised in this quarter. The consumption by transient 
teams shows the importance of this post on the route to El Paso. 
He has 4 muskets, 9 rifles, 13 Colts pistols, &. I condemned to 
be broken up 1 musket, 2 rifles, 1 Colts pistol, 10 Dragoon bridles, 
5 dragoon saddles. A new ambulance is indispensable here to 
meet the emergencies of the service. 

Commissary Duty has also been performed by Lt. Pitcher since 
October 1854 & well done.—Supplies all stored in a building 
with canvas roof & abundant & good.—Some fault is found with 
Balt bacon & Sugar—bacon in charcoal not so good as without it. He 
keeps 1 citizen herder, 1 extra duty man as Commissary Sergeant 
and clerk—Supplies all come thro’ San Antonio except beans 
from Mexico & flour from El Paso—very little has been condemned 
here—Supplies are sold to travellers in distress. Fresh beef costs 
11 cents the Ib.—flour 124 cents the Ib. & beans 3 20/100 dolls 
the bushel. Accounts & returns to the 30th May 1856 have been 
forwarded. There was due the U.S. at that date 1616 57/100 
dolls—received since 64 dolls, on hand at date 1680 57/100 dolls 
in cash in a safe. 


Magazine of adobe & covered with canvas,—contents in good 
order & condition—49,000 buck & ball cartridges—4510 rifle ball 
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cartridges — 690 Colts pistol cartridges — 14000 blank musket 
cartridges. And there are at the post 1 brass gun 6 pr; 2 brass 
howitzers 12 pr; 1 brass mountain howitzer. The carriages of 
which require painting. 

Recruiting of the Regt is done by Lt. Dye who had on hand 
in cash 236 25/100 dolls. 

This post was established by Col. Seawell 7th Oct 1854. It is 
in a canon at the head of the Limpia & 162 miles from fort 
Clark & 210 from fort Bliss & 90 miles from the Presidio del Rio 
Grande. The seat of the Post is surrounded by mountains except 
at the mouth of the cafion on the south, that are not passible for 
animals, and by man, with considerable difficulty. The officers 
quarters, like the soldiers & laundresses &e are all temporary, of 
logs &e, and will last but a short time. The owners of the land 
too are claiming high rent. Col Seawell has in view building 
an entire new post, of good stone, which is abundant here, out on 
the open prairie near fine springs at a nominal rental & near a 
large garden he has established. I look upon all posts in this 
Indian country, commanded by hills, difficult of access as inju- 
dicious; enabling the enemy to chose his time to pick off any 
man at will. This is a locality for marauding Indians as they 
cross the country into Mexico & to intercept trains & travellers. 
They have been known to drive off Government animals in broad 
daylight & run them over the mountains in spite of the Troops. 
It was to over-hawl such a party that Lieut. Bliss was dispatched 
with a command mounted on mules in pursuit on the 30th May. 
But as a matter of course his pursuit was a failure, the advantage 
being entirely on the side of the Indians who were naked & urge 
animals that have no loads & who live on these animals for meat 
according to circumstances. Lt. Bliss of course could keep on 
their trail, but after following them 200 miles he had to strike 
El Paso almost starved. I must here remark again that the troops 
at this as well as all other posts in Texas should be armed with 
the rifled musket for long ranges as soon as practicable—Again 
not long since the beef contractor had a drove of cattle on a ledge 
of this mountain, where it was supposed impossible to get them 
out except at the entrance. Yet the Indians in a single night altho’ 
not 500 yards from the post, forced them up thro’ a pass that took 
off the hair from some, and captured them all beyond recovery. 

Indians. No Indians live here, nor is it known what particular 
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tribe commits these depredations, probably all of them. It was 
once the home of the Mescaleros Apaches, & it is probably they 
are bands of these, & of the Sacramentos & Comanches & Lipans, 
if any are left that depredate in this quarter. All Indians are 
treated as hostile & hence none are seen. Yet in travelling there 
are so many covers for them, no small party can ever be safe. 

The Sutler (Col Young) sells ardent spirits, as at most other 
posts, & he is taxed 5 cents a man per month. 

The success attending a garden here thus far with abundant 
water from the springs to be used in the dry season, is cheering 
to a command beyond the reach of a market & it can only rely on 
early vegetables in abundance with reasonable attention. In April, 
May & June 1855 it rained 20 times & 5.17 inches fell; but in 
the same months of this year to date it rained but 9 times & but 
3.26 inches has fallen, which is probably the cause of the present 
bad prospects of vegetables at date. 

The nearest American population is at El Paso & merely 
nominal. This regt. has a fund of 194 48/100 dolls. 

For a plan of this Post see H hereunto appended. 


Fort Mason 177TH, 181n, 19TH JuLy. 


This post having been abandoned, was reoccupied by Col. A. 
Johnson on the 19th Jan 1846 by the 3 squadrons of the 2d 
Cavalry, who remained in command till 1st April when the com- 
mand of the Dept of Texas devolved on him, and he relinquished 
the command to Capt E.K. Smith—24th April Major & bt Lt 
Col Hardie 2d Caval assumed command & on 21st June Col 
Hardie turned over the command to Major G.H.Thomas as he left 
on that day for Military Academy. The Command was reduced 
to 4 Companies on the 3rd July & on the 16th to 3 and will in 
a few days be reduced to two as per special order No 78 of this 
Department. 

Field & Staff. Major G. H. Thomas; 1st Lt R. J. Johnson, 
Regt Quartermaster; 1 Quartermaster Sergeant; 1 Asst Surgeon 
C. H. Smith absent on 7 days leave since 16th July & place 
supplied by a citizen Dr. McSwain. 

Company B, 2d Cavalry Capt E.K. Smith absent with expedi- 
tion under Lt Col & Bt Col R. E. Lee after Indians; 1st Lt W.H. 
Genefe & 2d Lt R.C. Wood also with their Captain :—3 privates 
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for duty—7 on extra duty—3 sick—1 confined—41 absent with 
the Captain—1 absent sick. Total 14 privates at command. 

Company C. 2d Cavalry. Capt T. Oakes; 1st Lt W.3. Royall 
on recruiting service since 8th June 1856; 2nd Lt. J. B. Witherell 
acting Post Adjutant—3 Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 2 bugles, 18 men 
for duty—10 on extra duty—2 sick—6 confiined—12 on detached 
service escort of paymaster—1 absent sick. Total 2 officers & 55 
men at command, and 42 horses. 

Company G 2d Cavalry. Capt. W.R. Bradfute absent with 
Lt. Col & Bt Col R.E. Lee after Indians. 1st Lt R. J. Johnson 
act Regt Quartermaster; 2nd Lt. G. B. Hood absent with leave 
for 5 months from 17% March 1856—1 Sergeant, 1 Corporal, 1 
bugler, 4 men for duty—8 on extra duty—1 confined—40 absent 
with the Captain. Total 1 officer & 16 men at command. 

Aggregate at command 4 officers & 85 men. 

Company C. Capt Oakes but 27 men on inspection—1 good 
farrier—drilled at the platoon in a few movements—never yet 
has drilled at the charge for want of time—fired at the target 
at 100 yards with the new rifled musketoon, and made 1/6 which 
is not so good as that of the Infantry Companies. 

This Company was neat in men and horses, but all its property 
was packed up ready to move to fort Clark in a few days—books 
in order—quartered in tents—3 laundresses. Capt Oakes is a 
very good officer & in due time no doubt will have a well drilled 
company. The desertions from this Company are great, owing 
probably to the cholera at Jefferson Barracks just before the 
tegiment marched—39 desertions in 1855 & none in 1856. 
Attached to this Company are 47 rifled musketoons, 5 rifles, 79 
Colts pistols, 84 cavalry sabres, & ample ammunition. 

Companies B & G. I know nothing about, as all but a few 
men were out on a scout, with Col Lee. 

Hospital is a log building—a steward, attendants, medicines &c 
proportionate to the post—no iron bedsteads—Dr. Swain appeared 
to be well qualified for the occasion & the sick cared for. This 
post is healthy. 

Quartermaster’s duty is performed by Lt R. J. Johnson. He 
keeps 1 citizen saddler at 40 dollars & a ration, 2 citizen guides 
at 40 dolls & a ration and forage-—And as extra duty men, 10 
teumsters, 2 clerks, 2 herdsmen, 2 ostlers, 17 wagons, 2 ambulances, 
175 mules, 6 horses. Hay is had at from 11 96/100 dolls to 
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12 45/100 dolls the ton, and corn at 1 37/100 dolls the bushel. 
The grazing is good here—stables and corrals sufficient for two 
companies. His accounts & returns in good order & the last 
quarterly accounts ready to send off. There was due the U.S. 
on the 30th June 1030 75/100, expended since 2548 17/100, 
balance due agent on this account 1517 62/100 dolls; which he 
has covered by funds in his hands on account of Commissary Dept. 
Supplies are generally sufficient & stored in a good log building. 
There is due for the rent of this post, at the rate of 50 dolls 
per month, since 25 Dee 1855. Wood is abundant of the scrub 
oak. I condemned to be dropped, 2 bridles, 21 valises, 17 holsters, 
3 lariats & straps, 3 horse brushes, 2 curry combs, 50 nose bags. 

Commissary Duties is also performed by Lt. Johnson and well 
conducted & accounts & returns properly kept & forwarded. 
Bacon purchased here at 14 cts the lb & fresh beef at 6 cts; 
bacon in charcoal is not considered so good. The supplies are 
in a stone building & well protected & some in bulk in tents. He 
had on hand on 30th June 8711 16/100 dolls; expended since 
2506 90/100; balance on hand at date 6204 26/100 dolls as fol- 
lows, in cash 602 22/100 dolls; advanced quartermaster’s depart- 
ment 1517 62/100; in Asst Treasury at New Orleans 4091 31/100 
dolls. 

This post is 110 miles from San Antonio & conveniently located 
to accommodate & support mounted Troops particularly—a good 
spring, abundant wood & grazing for animals, & the transporta- 
tion of supplies not heavy. The country is settled to a consider- 
able extent between this post & San Antonio. The tow» of 
Fredericksburg of about 1000 souls, is about 45 miles distant, 
mostly Germans who plant corn, which this year is not productive. 
The nearest settler, the beef contractor, is about 9 miles off & has 
The buildings here are sufficient for 





raised no corn this year. 
2 companies, with about 500 dolls expenditures in repairs. Officers’ 
Quarters & others are of logs—a log bakery & a post fund of 
232 26/100 dolls—Post garden destroyed by the drought—no 
magazine—Sutlers Howard & Lane who also own the land of 
the post. Liquor is sold by sufference. Ordnance carefully stored 
—1 rifle, 42 Colts pistols, 42,000 rifled musketoon cartridges 
(ball) &e. 

Indians. There are no Indians about here except marauding 
parties, principally heretofore Comanches, & they sometimes come 
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to destroy property without capturing it, as arrows have been 
fired thro’ calves while in an enclosure. But they have latterly 
been hunted so severely that those not on the reservation, have 
gone west & north. 

Major Thomas has been here but a short time, but on the 
arrival of the Companies to occupy this post, he will place them 
in quarters. For a sketch of the post see K hereunto appended. 


Fort McKAvettr 20TH, 21st, 22p JULY 


At this post Lt Col. H. Bainbridge 1st Inft was in command 
of two companies of that regiment, as follows: 

Field & Staff. Lt Col Bainbridge; 1st Lt S.B. Holabird Regt 
quartermaster, & acting commissary of subsistence; Assistant Sur- 
geon J. R. Smith; Quartermaster Sergeant; 1 principal musician ; 
Ist Lt. S.M. Barton, Adjutant Regt, absent at fort Chadbourne 
with the band of 19 men. 

Company C 1st Inft. Capt J. B. Plummer; 1st Lt. T.G. 
Williams on leave of 5 months since Ist May 1856; 2nd Lt J.B. 
Green on general recruiting service since 9th June 1856—4 ser- 
geants, 4 corporals, 2 musicians, 48 privates for duty—2 sick— 
8 on extra duty— 4 confined—1 detached to fort Belknap. Total 
at Command 1 Officer & 72 men. 

Company E 1st Inft. Capt W. E. Prince; 1st Lt D. Huston Jr 
on general recruiting service since 9th June 1856; 2d Lt. J.A. 
Mower—3 sergeants, 3 corporals, 2 musicians, 40 privates—5 sick 
—9 on extra duty—7 confined—2 detached 1 on furlough. Total 
2 officers & 71 men at command. 

Aggregate at command 5 officers & 162 men & 1 Assistant 
Surgeon. 

Company C was in very good order & well equipped; quarters, 
mess room & kitchen of stone & shingled—no iron bedsteads— 
Company property & ordance stored & in good order—books in 
good order—2 laundresses—5 desertions in 1855 & 2 in 1856. 
There were some 8 or 10 recruits of this company confirmed drunk- 
ards & 3 of the worst of them I recommended in conjunction with 
Capt. Plummer & Col Bainbridge to be discharged. Attached 
to this Company are 68 muskets, 4 rifles, 2 Sharps carbines, 9 
Colts pistols & ample ammunition. I condemned to be dropped 
59 cap pouches. Company fund 200 55/100. 
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Company E was in excellent order throughout & very neat & 
well equipped.—Stone quarters, kitchen & mess room shingled 
—no iron bedsteads—Company property & ordnance in good order 
& well stored—books in good order—3 laundresses—5 desertions 
in 1855 and 2 in 1856—Company fund 101 34/100 dolls. At- 
tached to this company are 82 muskets, 1 Colts pistols, & ample 
ammunition. I condemned to be dropped 76 cap pouches, 13 
cartridge boxes, 12 bayonet scabbards, 5 non.c.o. sword scabbards, 
59 knapsacks & straps, 36 haversacks, 37 canteens, 1 camp kettle, 
2 pairs of drumsticks, 2 drum slings, 1 drum stick carriage, 1 fife, 
5 common tents, 1 wall tent, 1 wall tent fly. 

Hospital is under the direction of Asst Surgeon J.R.Smith & in 
good order, a good steward &c.—building & mess room & kitchen 
of stone & shingled—Medicine & supplies ample—records properly 
kept—not sickly here except in scurvy. I condemned to be dropped 
4 blankets, 2 sheets, 11 pillow cases, 9 coverlets, 19 towels, 3 tin 
canisters, 1 coffee mill, 1 sauce pan, 1 coffee pot, 1 mortar & pestle, 
1 medicine chest, 1 dissecting case, 1 bathing tub, 14 lbs tea & to 
be made into one, two packet sets. 

Guard House of stone & shingled & contains a prison. The 
guard is 12 strong & 2 non. c. officers.—11 prisoners & 9 of them 
for drunkenness. 

Band quartered in a good stone building & shingled. 

Quartermaster’s Duty is well performed by Lt. S.B. Holabird. 
His accounts & returns all in order—no heavy expenditures here. 
—Amount due him by U.S. on 30th June 468 35/100 dolls, which 
he covers by funds of the Commissary department. He keeps no 
citizens in his employ, but as extra duty men, 8 teamsters, 2 herders, 
1 carpenter—1 horse, 48 mules, 4 wagons, 1 ambulance,—supplies 
ample & well stored—fuel & hay cut by the Troops—corn pur- 
chased at 1 60/100 dolls the bushel—Carpenter’s shop & general 
store room for tools & of logs but shingled—a good corral &c. 

Commissary Duty is also well performed by Lt Holabird, and 
accounts & records properly kept & forwarded. On the 30th June 
there was due the U. S. 898 53/100 dolls. Supplies all good, but 
bacon in charcoal not so good. Texican beans & bacon (at 16 cts 
the lb) preferred—fresh beef had at 10 cts the lb—all supplies 
well stored in a stone building with a shingled roof. There were 
condemned at this post in September 1855—89 lbts salt beef, 2733 
Ibs bacon in charcoal, 137 lbs hard bread, 6 bbls flour, 593 lbs 
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rice, 93 lbs sugar (evidently sweepings), 80 galls krout & in 
March 1856, 43 lbs salt beef, 1200 lbs bacon, 6 bbls flour & 65 
galls krout. 

Bakery is a very poor apology for a building, being entirely 
of canvas & unsuitable; but good bread. There is a post fund 
of 258 45/100 dolls. 

C.0.Texas 

Companies C. & E. had many recruits in the ranks & were 
drilled respectively by their Captains at the heavy infantry & per- 
formed tolerably well, but not as skirmishers as they had not 
learned the drill. They fired at the Target at 100 yards, but 
indifferently & both alike & rated 1/6—no bayonet exercise. Q. M. 
I note here remark that the uniform scales on the shoulders of 
the men are highly objectionable, as they invariably get displaced, 
or hinder the free action of the arm & should be abolished. I 
would recommend as a substitute that some stout & ornamental 
cloth be stitched on the coat in the place of the scales, which 
would take the wear of the musket on the shoulder at the same 
time, & would not hinder the free use of the arm so essential in 
firing & the bayonet exercise. 

This post is the Head Quarters of the 1st Regt——The Regi- 
mental books in good order, & a regimental fund of 461 67/100 
dolls. The officers were well quartered in stone buildings & shingled 
roofs, & there is ample accommodation for two Companies, with 
but little additional expenditure. And two companies are all 
sufficient, provided there be mules on hand to mount men occasion- 
ally. This is undoubtedly an important post in the chain & should 
be maintained ; it is probably 100 miles in advance of the popula- 
tion westward for many years to come. There is a garden here 
but the seasons are unfavourable, although it rains a little every 
month of the year & vegetables are hard to be got—hence the 
scurvy among the men. There is however abundant wood & grass 
& good bathing in the San Saba & an excellent spring. There is 
no magazine but the ordnance is in the quartermaster’s store room, 
consisting of one brass mountain howitzer & %0 spherical case 
shot, 16 cannister shot & 18 fixed shells for mountain howitzer. 
I condemned to be broken up 6 cannister & 12 spherical case shots. 

There is a Sutler (Lane) at the post, but no orders as to the 
selling of spiritous liquors. 

This post was established by Major Morrison of the 8th Inft. 
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with 5 Companies in 1852; & succeeded by Col May 2d Drag on 
27th Jan. 1854 with two Companies Dragoons; and he was relieved 
by 2 Companies 1st Inft with the Head Quarters of that Regt 
under Col Bainbridge 13th August 1855. 

This Command is in good discipline & well commanded by Col 
3ainbridge—There is harmony among the Officers & an Officers 
Mess. 

For a plan of this post see L hereunto appended. 


Fort CHADBOURNE 27TH, 28TH, JULY. 


This post was under the temporary command of 1st Lieut A.G. 
Miller of the 1st Inft with two companies of that Regiment as 
follows: 

Field & Staff. Ast Surgeon H.P. Langworthy & an ordnance 
Sergeant (D. Johnson). 

Company D ist Inft. Capt S. Eastman left post sick on 7 days 
leave on the 16th July 1856 for San Antonio. I met him at fort 
Mason on his way quite sick & feeble; 1st Lt. T. A. Washington 
at the Mil Academy since 20th May 1854; no 2d Lieut—4 Ser- 
geants, 3 Corporals, 2 musicians, 48 men for duty—?7 on extra 
duty—6 sick—1 confined—1 at Head Quarters Dept Texas—1 at 
Head Quarters 1st Inft—9 on detached service. Total at com- 
mand no officer & 80 men. 

Company F 1st Inft. No Captain—ist Lt C.C. Gilbert detached 
since 14th April 1856—2 Lt C. W. Thomas acting assistant quar- 
termaster since 1st March 1856—3 Sergeants, 4 Corporals, 2 musi- 
cians; 48 men for duty—5 on extra duty—6 sick—3 confined— 
9 on detached service. Total one officer & 80 men at command. 

Aggregate Command: 20 Officers & 160 men & 1 Assistant 
Surgeon & 1 Ordnance Sergeant. 

Yompany D. Knapsacks, new pattern not marked, canteens & 
haversacks of various colours, in good efficient order—quarters in 
stone buildings & shingled—mess room & kitchen log building 
covered with canvas—company property well stored—books in good 


order—2 laundresses in log houses—3 desertions in 1855 & 1 in 





1856. Attached to this Company are 82 serviceable muskets, 3 
rifles, 3 Colts pistols, 2 musicians swords, with ample ammunition 
&e in store. No iron bedsteads. 

Company F. Knapsacks old pattern not marked, quarters neat 
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of stone with roof of shingles & canvas; mess room & kitchen of 
logs & canvas roof—Company property well stored—books in 
good order, 4 laundresses in log buildings & canvas roof—no iron 
bedsteads—7 desertions in 1855 & none since 1856. Attached 
to this company are 78 muskets altered to the Maynard primer, 
but defective, as they do not go off except at 2 or 3 times trial, 
springs probably too weak—suitable ammunition. 

Hospital. Under the control of Assistant Surgeon Langworthy 
since 2d June 1856. A stone building shingled & canvas windows 
—kitchen of logs & canvas roof—ample supplies——iron bedsteads 
—a good steward & matron &c—apartments in good order—14 
sick in the building & a fund of 67 25/100 dolls—Glass windows 
should be allowed—I condemned to be dropped 14 sheets, 8 towels, 
8 pillow cases, 2 pillow ticks. 

Guard House & Prison of logs & canvas roof 25 strong guard— 
4 prisoners, 2 for drunkenness & 2 for sleeping on post. 

Bakery a log building & shingled roof—good oven & good bread 
—Post fund on 30th June of 66 40/100 dolls. 

Quartermaster’s Duty is performed by Lt. C.W. Thomas since 
the 1st March 1856, and well managed—supplies received from 
San Antonio except hay at 17 dolls the ton & corn at 1 70/100. 
Lumber is very much required for coffins. The dead here as at 
some other posts are buried in Coffins made of pieces of commis- 
sary & ordnance boxes & chests. Shingles also are much wanted 
for quarters & store houses & a horse cart is needed. He keeps 
in his employ as extra duty men, 1 clerk, 4 teamsters, 2 herdsmen, 
3 express men, & occasionally 1 carpenter & one smith—6 horses 
—39 mules—4 wagons—1 ambulance. His accounts & returns 
are properly kept & last quarter’s accounts were to be sent by 
the next mail. On the 30th June he had on hand 208 05/100 
dolls which is in a safe. His office is a part of a building used 
for Adjutants office & Commissary office & a store house, & built 
of logs & shingles. Smith’s shop of logs & shingles & carpenter’s 
shop canvas. The granary is a log building covered with canvas 
& harness store the same. A good corral & about 60 tons of hay 
on hand & a corn mill for mule pouri. 

Commissary duty is also performed by Lieut Thomas and since 
1st March, who manages it well—Supplies good and received 
from San Antonio—fresh beef is had at 10 cts the pound. He 
keeps one clerk on extra duty as Commissary Sergeant. He had 
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on hand 30th June 256 28/100 dolls. Expended since 253 37/100. 
Balance on hand at date 2 91/100 dolls. His last quarterly 
accounts will be forwarded next mail. From 1st Feb 1856 to 
30th June there were condemned 8 bbls & 147 lbs flour, 4 galls 
krout & 10 galls pickles. 

Companies D & F were taken thro’ a battalion drill by Lt Miller, 
Lt Thomas acting as adjutant & non commissioned officers in 
command of companies. They did not know the drill as skirmish- 
ers, nor the bayonet exercise.—They fired at a Target 100 yards. 
D Company fired badly & were rated 1/8. F Company did better 
& made 1/4. The discipline good & Lt Miller a very promising 
officer.—Post books in good order. <A large garden was com- 
menced, but did not do well for want of rain. Yet a hope is 
entertained of better success another year. The water here in 
the very dry season is not good and limited. There is abundant 
scrub oak wood for many years to come, close around the post. 
There is no magazine here, but two brass howitzers 12 pr & 2 
portable forges & suitable ammunition, say 28 howit~er shells 12 
pt, & 50 howitzer case shot 12 pr, 83 cannister 12 pr & 14000 
musket ball & buck cartridges & &c. The travelling forges & 
howitzer carriages want painting. 

The Officers are quartered in log buildings, with canvas covers 
except one which is of stone & shingled. The unmarried officers 
have a mess. 

Howard & Lane are the sutlers & sell spiritous liquors. 

A short time before my arrival Capt Eastman invited a party 
of wild Comanches into the garrison & in attempting to take them 
prisoners his men killed 2 men & 5 squaws—the rest escaped. 

This post was established 5th Nov 1852 by Capt. J. Beardsley 
of the 8th Inft; Capt A. T. Lee of the 8th Inft in command 22d 
Nov 1852; Capt J. Beardsley 7th Dee 1852; Bt Brig Genl Garland 
12 Jan 1853; Capt J. Beardsley 11 April 1853; Major T. Mor- 
rison 5th June 1853; Capt J. Beardsley 10 July 1853; Lt Col 
Seawell 20 July 1853; 1 Lt T. B. Wood 13th Sept 1853; 1 Lt J. M. 
Haws 2d Drag 25 Oct 1853; Asst Surgeon Swift 29th Ap 1854; 
Capt P. Calhoun 2d Drag 31st May 1854; 1 Lt A Pleasanten 9th 
Oct 1854; Capt P Calhoun 7th Dec 1854; 1st Lt. J. M. Haws 
Ist Feb 1855; Capt P Calhoun 29 March 1855; Capt.S. Eastman 
1st Inft 13th Aug 1855; 1 Lt A. G. Miller 16th July 1856. 
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Thus there have been 18 commanders to this post in less than 
4 years. 

The country about here is not particularly inviting to settlers 
and I should think on account of the generally poor land & dry 
seasons, it will not soon be occupicd. There are no settlements 
unconnected with the garrison directly or indirectly. 

For a plan of this post see M hereunto appended. 


Camp Cooper 31st JuLty & Ist, 2p, 3rd Avcust. 


This post was under the command of Lt Col R. E. Lee of the 
2nd Cavalry with 2 Companies of the 2d Cavalry & 2 Companies 
of 1st Inft, as follows: 

Field & Staff. Lt Col R. E. Lee with a citizen physician Dr 
John G. Gaenslen. 

Company E. 2d Cavalry. Capt. G. Stoneman; Ist Lt.R. N. 
Eagle; 2d Lt J. F. Minton absent with leave for 30 days from 
17th July 1856—2 Sergeants, 3 Corporals, 1 bugler, 1 farrier, 
24 men for duty—8 on extra duty—8 sick—2 confined—2 absent 
sick. Total at command 2 Officers & 49 Men & 59 horses. 

Company K. 2d Cavalry. Capt. C.J. Whiting; 1 Lt C. Radzmin- 
ski; 2d Lt W.W. Lowe acting Adjt Post & Quartermaster & Com- 
missary—4 Sergeants—3 Corporals—1 bugler—30 privates for 
duty.—8 on extra duty—6 sick—2 confined—?2 absent sick. Total 
at Command, 3 officers & 54 men, and 50 horses. 

Company A Ist Inft. Capt J. N. Caldwell; 1st Lt. E. D. 
Stockton on duty at Mil Academy since 7 Jan 1852; 2 Lt G. McG. 
Dick died on 31st July—3 Sergeants, 1 Corporal, 2 musicians, 
20 privates for duty—4 on extra duty, 3 sick, 1 detached, 1 
absent with leave. Total at command, 1 Officer & 34 men. 

Company I 1st Inft. Capt. J. H. King on leave for 8 months, 
since 14th Jan. 1856; 1 Lt S.B. Holabird detached at Headquar- 
ters 1st Inft since 1st July 1852 as Regt Quartermaster; 2d Lt 
E. D. Phillips in command of Company—3 Sergeants, 4 Corporals, 
2 Musicians, 20 privates for duty—3 on extra duty—4 sick—1 
detached—1 absent sick. Total at Command 1 Officer & 37 men. 

Aggregate at Command 8 Officers & 174 men. 

Company E. was in tents, both officers and men & horses at 
the picket rope, no stables for them—a good farrier & smith, caps 
of different patterns & some with plumes—deficiency of canteens, 
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haversacks, & sword knots. The curb straps to the bridle inefficient 
& unequal to the object of them.—Wipers of the rifled musketoon 
can not be used on the swivel ramrods for want of space & evidently 
an oversight in the manufacture by the Ordnance Department.— 
The ages of the horses are from 4 to 6 years; should be from 6 
to 8 years for service—only two sizes of saddles & the girths not 
considered as safe as the Mexican style without buckles.—Curry 
Combs with whole iron backs considered the best—horses grazed 
& well groomed—one laundress—books in good order—37 deser- 
tions at Jefferson Bks in 1855 & 3 in 1856—deficient in clothing 
of all kinds & the sizes of boots & shoes most wanted are 7, 8, 9, 10. 
—Company property & ordnance in tents—discipline good. At- 
tached to this company are 48 rifled musketoons, 5 rifles, 5 pistols, 
85 Colts pistols, 79 sabres with ample ammunition & a wagon & 
a 4 mule team in good order. I condemned to be dropped 3 
canteens & 7 haversacks. 

Company K like Company E in tents both Officers & men & in 
all respects especially like Company E except desertions 37 at 
Jefferson Bks in 1855 & none in 1856. Attached to this Company 
are 84 sabres, 80 Colts revolvers, 5 rifles, 42 rifled carbines & ample 
ammunition & a wagon & 4 mule team. 

Yompany A. In tents, both officers & men—in excellent order 
—no non commissioned officers swords—books in order, company 
property & ordnance in tents—3 laundresses—12 desertions in 
1855 & 5 in 1856—discipline good. Attached to this company 
are 66 muskets with Maynard primer which do not always discharge 
the gun at the first blow of the hammer.—Ample ammunition— 
brass scales of the men decidedly objectionable. 

Company I in tents, both officers & men.—Caps old.—Company 
property & ammunition in tents but in good order—3 laundresses 
—books in good order—discipline good—S8 desertions in 1855 & 1 
in 1856. Attached to this Company are 64 muskets, 11 rifles, 12 
Colts pistols & ample ammunition. 

Drills. The Cavalry Companies had not yet completed the 
platoon drill, & no squadron drill was had. But both companies 
drilled at the platoon as far as they had progressed extremely 
well—Company E was a little in advance of Company K. The 
officers of both companies were ambitious to advance their Com- 
panies. 

The Infantry Companies were too small for a Battalion drill 
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& the two made one Company & went thro’ the heavy Infantry 
Company drill, 1st by Capt Caldwell & afterwards by Lt Phillips 
very well. Q. M. And here I must remark again on the brass 
scales, that in going thro’ the motions of firing 30 out of 36 
were displaced. Three Companies did not know the new drill as 
skirmishers. 

Target firing, was at a target at 100 yards.—Cavalry Company 
E made 1/4 & K 1/3; and Infantry Company A made 1/6 and I 
1/3.—each man firing independently at will twice. 

Hospital & supplies were in tents——Dr. Gaenslen in charge.—- 
He was sent to this department by the Surgeon General. Much 
sickness of scurvy & disentery; 9 in hospital, and Lt Dick just 
dead.—Supplies good & ample. 

Guard in tents 13 strong, 6 prisoners.— 

Bakery a tent & good bread.— 

Quartermasters Dept is managed temporarily by Lt Lowe in 
the place of Lt Minton. All returns and accounts forwarded to 
the close of June 1856, and correctly kept. There was on hand 
30th June 2178 44/100 dolls; disbursed since 189 90/100; bal- 
ance on hand 2010 40/100 dolls of which 2000 is in Asst Treasury 
at New Orleans. He employs one citizen as guide at 40 dolls & a 
ration & forage for a horse-—And as extra duty men 1 clerk, 6 
teamsters, 4 express men—6 wagons, 60 mules, 1 spring wagon. 
Hay is had at 20 dolls the ton; but this year it is doubtful if it 
can be obtained at all, on account of the dry season. Corn at 
2 50/100 the bushel—a very high price, but none is raised in this 
quarter this year. Grazing not very good in consequence of the 
vicinity of the Comanches who keep a great many ponies & mules. 
Wood at hand but a deficiency of boards for colfins & clothing 
for men. 

Commissary Dept is also in the hands of Lt Lowe & well con- 
ducted. Accounts & returns to the 30th June properly forwarded. 
On hand 30th June 1137 88/100 dolls, expended since 275 54/100 
dolls—balance on hand 862 34/100 dolls in cash. Supplies all 
good & ample & come generally from San Antonio—fresh beef 
is had at 6.7 cts the lb & flour comes from Texas via fort Belknap, 
and is excellent. He keeps in his employ as extra duty men 1 
Commissary Sergeant & an assistant & supplies are all in store 


houses of canvas. 
This post was established 2 Jan 1856 by Bt Lt Col Hardie 2d 
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Cavalry, and Col. R.E. Lee in command from the 15 April to 
13th June 1856. Capt Stone mem 2d Cavalry in command from 
13th June to 12th July 1856.—Capt Caldwell from 12th July to 
23rd July & Col Lee again from 23rd July to date. 

The post is very well commanded by Col Lee & in good disci- 
pline. It labours under the disadvantage of being in an open 
camp in winter & poor water in summer & dry seasons which 
cut off the crops of summer vegetables. It is 40 miles from fort 
Belknap on the Comanche reservation. As soon as these Indians 
get settled down in houses, & permanently established, these troops 
might be better located, say at fort Belknap, where there are 
accommodations. 

There are at this post 900 sharps carbine, 1000 Halls carbine, 
8150 rifled musketoon, 1160 rifle, 18970 Colts pistol cartridges 
&e &e. 

Indians. The Indians in this region are the Wild Comanches 
but recently brought by the Agent on this reservation on the 
Clear fork of the Brazos. They number 500 souls & at present 
friendly & promise to remain under the Agent, Capt. J. R. Baylor, 
who resides among them. 


Fort BELKNAP 4TH, 5TH, 6TH AUGUST. 


This post is under the command of Capt & Bt Major G. R. Paul 
with two Companies 7th Inft, as follows: 

Field & Staff. Bvt. Major Paul; Dr S. L. Nidelet, a citizen in 
the place of Assistant Surgeon E.P. Vollum absent with leave; 
1 ordnance Sergeant (Thomas Kelly) ; Chaplin Michael Sheehan 
now absent. 

Company I. Capt & Bt Major Paul; 1st Lt C. M. Wilcox on 
detached service since 3rd June 1852; 2d Lt E. E. Palfrey at San 
Antonio since 10th May, 1854—3 Sergeants, 3 Corporals, 2 musi- 





cians, 42 privates for duty—17 on extra duty—5 sick—1 detached 
—1 confined—1 absent with leave. Total at command 1 officer 
& 75 men. 

Company A. Capt. J. M. Jones; 1st Lt G. Chapin acting a.q.m. 
& commissary of subsistence; 2d Lt A. H. Plummer not joined 
since promoted to Company at fort Kearney—2 Sergeants, 4 Cor- 
porals, 1 musician, 40 privates for duty—6 sick—14 on extra duty 
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—4 detached service—I on furlough. Total 2 officers & 72 men 
at command. 

Aggregate at command 3 officers & 147 men, 1 physician & 1 
Ordnance Sergeant. 

Company I was in excellent order—Knapsacks not all of them 
marked—books in good order—4 laundresses in log & thatched 
houses—7 desertions in 1855 & 4 in 1856—dquartered in stone build- 
ing shingled & well paved & very neat, with kitchens of logs & 
thatched—no iron bedsteads—a company fund of 200 dolls. <At- 
tached to this Company are 73 muskets with ample ammunition 
&e. I condemned to be dropped 27 knapsacks, 10 cartridge boxes, 
12 bayonet scabbards, 13 cap boxes. 

Company A. No canteens, haversacks, nor knapsacks on parade 
—no knapsacks fit for use—no musicians swords—Company in 
other respects neat & in good order. Quartered like Company I— 
4 laundresses in log houses & thatched—books in good order.— 
Attached to this Company are 70 muskets, 3 Colts pistols & ample 
ammunition. I condemned to be dropped 25 haversacks, 29 can- 
teens, 23 canteen straps—70 knapsacks, 3 mess pans. 

Drills. Major Paul took the Command thro’ a battalion drill 
with non commissioned officers acting as Captains.—They had not 
drilled as skirmishers after the new tactics; nor at the bayonet 
exercise. They fired at the Target 100 yards and both companies 
made 1/4. 

Quartermasters duty has been performed by Lt Chapin since 
the 1st July 1856; accounts and returns properly forwarded. On 
hand at date 302 80/100 dolls—no outstanding debts—supplies 
ample—a large supply of No. 12 shoes not required—a large corral 
—about 100 tons hay on hand which is had here at 13 75/100 
dolls the ton. Granary a stone building & shingled & 900 bushels 
corn on hand—abundant stabling—A carpenters & smiths shop 
—smiths coal convenient within two miles—wood abundant about 
the post. He keeps as extra duty men, 1 quartermaster sergeant, 
1 smith, 1 laborer, 2 express men to Camp Cooper, 4 teamsters, 
2 carpenters, 2 express men to fort Washita, 3 herdsmen, 1 mason. 
And has on hand 2 good horses, 16 good mules but no wagons. 





b] 


I condemned and caused to be branded 21 mules & 5 horses & 
ordered them to be sold without unnecessary delay. 

Commissary duty is also performed by Lt Chapin—supplies 
ample & good & well stored in stone building & shingled roof, 
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two stories high & a basement. Fresh beef is had at 54 cents the Ib. 
Flour is of the best quality manufactured in Texas at 5 75/100 
to 8 50/100 dolls the 100 Ibs. His accounts & returns are all com- 
plete. Cash on hand 31 July 261 42/100 dolls & indebtedness 
2125 dolls. He keeps 1 extra duty man as clerk & com Sergeant. 

Hospital. This department is now in the hands of Dr. Nidelet 
who is a substitute for Asst Surgeon Vollum since 3d July to 
the 15 October next. It is well managed and Dr. Nidelet has the 
confidence of the Command. The dispensary & ward rooms in a 
building of stone & shingled. The kitchen of logs and thatched 
roof & canvas doors & windows.—A small garden is attached.— 
Iron bedsteads and supplies ample—a good steward, matron &c, 
but no fund.—Post healthy. 

Guard House is a log building & thatched & the guard 14 strong. 

Magazine. A good stone building with a double roof shingled 
& ordnance supplies in excellent order. 

There is at this post 3 brass guns 6 pr; 1 brass howitzer 12 pr; 
3 mountain howitzers 12 pr; 2 iron guns old pattern 6 pr; 4 
muskets; 72 Halls carbines; 64 pistols; 2 sabres; 1 musketoon, 
with ample supply of powder & ammunition. The gun carriages 
all want painting, and paulins are required. I condemned to be 
dropped, 1 watering bucket, 1 Gunners haversack, 1 lead apron 
& strap, 1 post file, 4 woolen sponges 12 pr, 3 woolen sponges 6 pr, 
8 large & 5 small tarpaulins. 

Bakery a stone building & shingled, with a good oven; but no 
post fund. 

A sutler (James Duff) who is not allowed to sell ardent spirits. 

This post has been commanded as follows: Capt C.L.Stevenson 
5th Inft from 23d July 1851 to 14th Feb 1852.—Col G. Loomis 
5th Inft. from 14 Feb. to 15th Sept 1853.—Capt J. A. Whitall 
5th Inft. from 15th to 22nd Sept 1853.—Capt. W. W. Merrill 2d 
Drag from 22d Sept to 4th Oct. 1853.—Capt L. Lamott 5th Inft 





from 4th Oct to 4th Feb 1854.—Capt. J. M. Merrill 2d Drag from 
4th Feb, 1854 to 2d Apr. 1856.—Capt & Bt Maj G. R. Paul from 
2d to 19th April 1854.—Bt Maj E. Steen 2d Drag from 19th 
April to 24th June 1855—Capt H. W. Merrill 2d Drag from 
24th June to 27th July 1855—Bt Maj. E. Steen 2d Drag from 
27th July to 24th Aug 1855.—Bt Major G. R. Paul 7th Inft from 
24th Aug to 27th Feb 1856.—Capt. J. N. Caldwell from 27th Feb. 
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to 16th June 1856.—Capt & Bt Maj G.R. Paul from 16th June 
1856 to date. 

Major Paul has this command in good discipline, and has made 
great & necessary improvements. The quarters of the officers 
have been built of stone in a new spot & well laid out & officers 
& men comfortably arranged; and well calculated for two Com- 
panies which are ample force for this locality. 

There is a large garden which may be productive another year, 
as it has rained in each month for the past year ending 31st July. 
—A good spring—good grazing &c. 

This post is about 16 miles from the large Indian Reservation 
on the Brazos where there are 5 peaceable Tribes & 40 miles from 
the Comanche reservation on the Clear Fork of the Brazos, and 
fortunately lays between them, and must be maintained for many 
years to come. It is a chaplin post & should be, & the chaplin 
has given satisfaction. 

There are scattered settlements along down the Brazos on the 
bottom lands from the post to old fort Graham, inclusive of the 
Indians, tho’ not many. Thence they are more numerous as we 
descend to Waco, which is quite a flourishing little town. For 
a plan of this post see N hereunto appended.! 


REGIMENT OF MouNTED RIFLEs. 


I saw 1 Company of this regiment at Ringgold Barracks, 2 
Companies at fort McIntosh, 2 Companies at fort Duncan, 2 Com- 
panies at fort Clark. In all 7 Companies. After which the order 
for the Regiment to proceed to New Mexico was being executed. 
I met Major Crittenden & Lt May with the Band at Turkey Creek 
22 miles east of fort Clark on the 1st July en route to that post. 
On the 2d July on the Sabinal I camped near Lt Col W.W. Loring 
with Company G under the command of Lt C.H. McNally en 
route for fort Clark. Thence they were to march for New Mexico 
by squadrons. 

CONCLUSION. 

I hereunto append a letter to the Hon. The Secretary of War 

of the 14th May 1856; and a letter to Col. A.S. Johnson 2d 


1Plan N, a plan of Fort Belknap, is missing from the photostat of the 
original manuscript from which this copy is printed.—Editor. 
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Cavalry in command of the Department of Texas of the 18th 
August 1856. 
All which is Respectfully Submitted. 
Jos. K. F. MANSFIELD, 
Col & Inspector General U.S.A. 
Middletown Con 
27th Dee 1856. 


Cory oF A LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Ringgold Barracks, 
Texas, 14th May 1856 
Hon Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary of War. 
Sir. 

My attention has been called at this post by Lt Col Waite to 
the want of a proper depository for the soldier to keep his money, 
the savings of his pay, and the quartermaster of the post suggested 
as a suitable depository. A depository would operate very much 
to prevent his spending his surplus money in rum and disipation, 
under the impression he would either be robbed of it, or lose it, 
if he attempted to keep it. Further it is impracticable for a 
soldier to keep much money about his person. It sometimes hap- 
pens an officer consents to keep the money of a soldier for him 
in his trunk & there are cases where such trunks have been robbed ; 
and the money and little savings of five years services lost. This 
of course is a very unpleasant circumstance to the officer as well 
as the soldier. 

It appears to me that the quartermaster of the post is a suitable 
depository for such funds as a soldier may desire to lay up of 
his pay, and I would earnestly recommend that a regulation be 
made requiring him to receive officially all sums not less than 
five dollars, that any soldier may desire to deposite, and that the 
same be used in the current expenses of that Department, and 
to be accounted for, on his account current under suitable regula- 
tions & restrictions as to withdrawal. Each soldier receiving a 
suitable little blank book in which said deposit is noted, after the 
manner of Savings Banks. 

I have not time to enter into detail of a regulation on this subject, 
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but feel the importance of it as to its effect on the character of 
the enlisted men as a restraining power. 

In the British service there is a savings bank, and I take the 
liberty to refer you to Military Annals published at London in 
1846, or some other work in which the subject is treated & where 
the authority of the Crown is given for such an institution. 

Very Respectfully 
I am your Obt St. 
(Signed) Jos. K. F. MANSFIELD 
Col & Inspector Genl 
U.S. A. 


Copy or a LErrer to Cot A.S.JoHNSON CompG 
DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS. 


City of Austin Texas. 
18th August 1856. 
Col. A. S. Johnson 
U. 8. A. Commanding Dept Texas. 
Sir. 

I am about to leave the Dept of Texas, now under your com- 
mand. In the course of my inspection I have found the posts in 
a good state of discipline ; and at some of them the troops instructed 
in every branch of the arm to which they belong. But it is my 
opinion that the excessive labour in Extra Duty, and on scouts, 
have prevented that progress in instruction which the officers in 
command of the different posts have been anxious to bring about. 
I have also to remark that the Troops have been extremely exposed 
to the burning sun on the Rio Grande, for instance at McIntosh 
& Duncan, where they have not been allowed by their own labour to 
cut posts & make shades & elevate their tents, in as much as the 
population on that river expect pay for all trees & stakes cut, and 
your predecessor prohibited any expenditure for the temporary 
accommodation of the Troops.—Horses of the mounted men have 
been much exposed without shades. I will further remark at 
Chadbourne & Camp Cooper. There is no lumber for coffins, and 
at each of these posts an Officer has been burried in a box made 
up of gun chests & old bacon boxes & in two instances I was witness 
to the same description of coffins. 
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The paying & disbursing officers of this Department, I have 
found correct, in their funds, & accounts with the Government. 

I will now close by expressing to you my thanks for the hospi- 
tality & facilities you have afforded me in the execution of the 
duties with which I have been charged, and my best wishes for 
your success in the arduous duties of your command. 

Very Respectfully, 
Your Obt St. 
(Signed) Jos. K. F. MANnsrieEtp 
Col & Inspector Genl 
U. 8A. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 
Group I 


Data Compiled from Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and 
Dictionary of the United States Army, 1789-1903, Vol. I (Wash- 
ington, 1904). 


2d Lt. W.W. Averill, William Woods Averell, M. A. 55, Brig. Gen., 
March 13, 1865. 

Capt. B.F.Arthur, Benjamine H.Arthur, died February 11,1856. 

Bvt. Major D.C. Buell, Don Carlos Buell, M.A.37, Maj. Gen. vols. 
Mar. 21, 1862. 

Capt. W.B.Blair, William B.Blair, M.A.34, Maj. Cs., C.S.A. 

Capt. J.A.J. Bradford, James Andrews Bradford, M.A. 23, Col. 10 
N.C. Art., C.S.A. 

Bvt. Maj. J. Belger, James Belger, dismd. Nov. 30 1863., Maj. 
qm., Mar. 3, 1871. 

Maj. L.J. Beall, Lloyd James Beall, M.A. 26, Col. Marines Corps, 
C.S.A. 

Capt. S.Burbank, Sidney Burbank, Bvt. Brig. Gen., Mar. 13, 1865. 

1st Lt. H.C.Bankhead, Henry Clay Bankhead, Brig. Gen. vols. 
April 1, 1865. 

Ist Lt. J.C.Booth, John C.Booth, M.A. 48, resd. May 1, 1856, Capt. 
Art., C.S.A. 

Ist Lt. C.L.Best, Clermont Livingston Best, M.A. 47, Lt. Col. Aig., 
May 15, 1863-64. 

Ist Lt. W.W.Burns, William Wallace Burns, M.A. 47, Brig. Gen., 
Mar. 13, 1865. : 

2d Lt. D.H.Brotherton, David Hammett Brotherton, M.A. 54, Bvt. 
Maj., February 21, 1862, Valverde, N. M. 

2d Lt. L.S.Baker, Lawrence Simmons Baker, M.A. 51, Brig. Gen., 
C.S.A. 
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Lt. Col. H. Bainbridge, Henry Bainbridge, M.A. 21, perished May 
31, 1857, burning of a steamer in Galveston Bay. 
ist Lt. S.M.Barton, Seth Maxwell Barton, M.A. 49, Brig. Gen., 
C.S.A. 
2d Lt. Z.R.Bliss, Zenas Randell Bliss, M.A. 54, Maj. Gen., May 14, 
1897. 
Capt. and Bvt. Lt. Col. J.V.Bomford, James Voty Bomford, 
M.A.32, Bvt. Brig. Gen., March 13, 1865. 
Ist Lt. E.D.Blake, Edward D. Blake, M.A.47, Lt.Col., Aig., C.S.A. 
Capt. J. Beardsley, John Beardsley, M.A.41, byt. Molino del Rey, 
Mexico, resd. April 8,1863. 
Capt. A.G.Brackett, Albert Gallatin Brackett, bvts. for Ark. and 
Atlanta campaign, Col. March 13, 1865. 
Capt. W.R.Bradfute, William R. Bradfute, Col. Cav., C.S.A. 
Capt. and Bvt. Lt. Col. W.Chapman, William Chapman, M.A. 31, 
Bvt. Col., Aug. 30,1862, Bull Run, Va. 
Maj. R.H.Chilton, Robert Hall Chilton, M.A.37, Brig. Gen., C.S.A. 
Capt. T.Claiborne, Thomas Claiborne, resd. May 14, 1861, Col. 
Cav., C.S.A. 
2d Lt. H.W.Ciossen, Henry Whitney Clossen, M.A.54, Bvt. Lt.Col. 
August 3, 1864, Ft. Morgan, Ala. 
Capt. 8.D.Carpenter, Stephen Decater Carpenter, M.A. 40, killed 
Dec. 31,1862, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Ist Lt. R.G.Cole, Robert Granderson Cole, M.A.50, resd. January 
28, 1861, Col.Cs., C.S.A. 
ist Lt. G.Chapin, Gruden Chapin, M.A.51, Bvt.Maj., Apr. 15, 1862, 
Peralta, N.M., Lt.Col. and Col., Mar. 13, 1865. 
Capt. P. Calhoun, Patrick C alhoun, M.A. 41, died June 4, 1858. 
Capt. J.N. Caldwell, James Nelson Caldwell, MLA. 40, Byt. Lt. Col., 
Dec. 31,1862, Murfreesboro, Tenn. P 
Capt. T.Duncan, Thomas Duncan, Bvt. Lt. Col., Apr 8,1862, 
Albuquerque, Brig. Gen., Mar. 13,1865. 

Bvt. 2 Lt. W.Mc.E.Dye. 

Maj. R.Delafield, Richard Delafield, M.A.18, Maj. Gen., Mar 13, 
1865. 

2a Lt. G.MeG. Dick, George McGunnigle Dick, M.A.55, died July 
31,1856. 

Capt. S. Eastman, Seth Eastman, Bvt. Brig. Gen., 66 

ist Lt. R.N.Eagle, Robert Nelson Eagle, resd. Jan. 15,1862. 

Ist Lt. A.R.Eddy, Asher Robbins Eddy, M.A.44, Bvt. Col., Mar. 
13,1865. 

Capt. and Bvt. Maj. S.H.Fowler, Sterne H.Fowler, Bvt. Maj., 
Molino del Rey, Mexico, resd. April 1,1857. 

2d Lt. E.Freeman, Edmund Freeman, retd. Oct. 26,1861, died 
Sept. 18,1865. 

Ist Lt. T.Fisk. 
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Lt. Col. Freeman, William Grigsby Freeman, M.A.34, Bvt. Lt. Col., 
May 30,1848, resd. March 31,1856. 

Ist Lt. T.D.Grimizales. 

Capt. C.D.Gordon. 

2d Lt. J.B.Greene, James B. Greene, M.A.51, died June 24,1861. 

Ist Lt. C.C.Gilbert, Charles Champion Gilbert, M.A. 46, Bvt. Col., 
Oct 8,1862. 

Bvt. Brig. Gen. Garland, John Garland Bvt. Brig. Gen., Aug 20, 
1847, died June 5, 1861. 

2d Lt. A.Gracie, Archibald Gracie Jr., M.A.54, Brig. Gen., C.S.A., 
killed Dee. 2,1864. 

Maj. J.P.Gwynn, Thomas Page Gynne, M.A. 20, died Feb.26,1861. 

Ist Lt.W.G.Gill, William G.Gill, M.A. 48, resd.Feb. 4,1861, Col. 
Ord., C.S.A 

1st Lt. T.S.Garland, John Spotswood Garland, ret. Nov. 29,1861, 
died Oct. 6,1897. 

Ist Lt. J.P.Gareche, Julius Peter Garesche, M.A.41, killed Dec. 
1862, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Ist Lt. and Bvt. Capt. G.Granger, Gordon Granger, M.A. 45, Maj. 
Gen., March 15, 1865. 

Capt. A.Gibbs, Alfred Gibbs, M.A.46, Maj. Gen. U.S.A., and vols. 
Mar. 13,1865. 

1st Lt. Kenner Garrard, Kenner Garrard, M.A.47, Maj. Gen., Mar. 
13,1865. 

Maj. H.Hill, Henry Hill, Maj. Q.M., C.S.A. 

Maj. J.R.Hagner, John Randall Hagner, died Dec. 6, 1856. 

Maj. George Thomas Howard, Government Contractor of Quinta 
St., San Antonio [Chabot]. 

Asst. Surgeon L.H.Holden, Levi H.Holden, Bvt. Lt. Col., Mar 13, 
1865. 

1st Lt. R.W.Howard, Robert V.W.Howard, Bvt. Lt.Col., Mar. 13, 
1865. 

2d Lt. R.C.Hill, Robert Clinton Hill, M.A.55, resd. Mar. 3,1861, 
Col. 4 N. C. Inf., C.S.A. 

Ist Lt. G.W.Howland, George Washington Howland, M.A.48, Bvt. 
Maj., Feb. 21, 1862, Val Verde, N.M. 

Asst. Surgeon John F.Head, John Frazier Head, Col. Surg., June 
30, 1882, retd. Jan. 9, 1885. 

Ist Lt. J.P.Hatch, John Porter Hatch, M.A.45, Maj. Gen. vols. 
Mar. 13, 65. 

2d Lt. E.L.Hartz, Edward L. Hartz, M.A.55, dropped July 29, 
1864; Capt. 27 Inf. July 28, 1866. 

2d Lt. W.B.Hazen, William Babcock Hazen, M.A.55, Maj. Gen. 
vols. 1864. 

Maj. and Bvt. Lt. Col. Hardie, William Joseph Hardee, M.A.38, 
Lt. Gen., C.S.A. 

2d Lt. J.B.Hood, John Beall Hood, M.A.53, Gen., C.SA 
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1st Lt. S.B.Holabird, Samuel Beckley Holabird, M.A. 49, Bvt. Brig. 
Gen., Mar. 13, 1865. 

Ist Lt. J.M.Haws, James Morrison Hawes, M.A.45, Brig. Gen., 
C.S.A. 

Ist Lt. D. Huston Jr., Daniel Huston, M.A. 48, Bvt. Col., Mar. 
13/65. 

Col. A.S.Johnson, Albert Sidney Johnston, M.A.26, Gen., C.S.A. 

Capt. L. Jones, Llewellyn Jones, M.A.46, Bvt. Col., 3/13/65. 

2d Lt. W.Jenkins, Walworth Jenkins, M.A.53, Capt. Q.M., 61, 
resd. 10/7/65. 

1st Lt. W.H.Jenifer, Walter Hanson Jenifer, M.A.47, Col. 8 Va. 
Cav., C.S.A. 

Capt.J.M.Jones, John Marshall Jones, M.A.41, Brig. Ben., C.S.A., 
killed Spottsylvania, Va., 5/10/64. 

2d Lt. W.Jones, Walter Jones, Capt. Inf., C.S.A. 

2d Lt. T.M.Jones, Thomas Marshall Jones, M.A.53, Brig. Gen., 
C.S.A. 

1st Lt. R.J.Johnson, Richard W.Johnson, M.A.49, Bvt. Maj. Gen., 
Mar. 13,1865. 

Capt. King, John Haskell King, Bvt. Col., Chickamauga, Sept. 20, 
1863, Bvt. Maj. Gen. vols. Mar. 13, 1865. 

Lt. Col. W.Loring, William Wing Loring, Maj. Gen., C.S.A. 

Capt. Lynd, Isaac Lynde, M.A.27, dropped Nov. 25,1861, restd. 
Nov. 27, 1866. 

Capt. A. J.Lindsey, Andrew Jackson Lindsey, M.A.46, Col. Miss. 
Cav., C.S.A. 

Ist Lt. W.B.Lane, William Bartlett Lane, Bvt.Lt.Col., 11/13/65. 

Lt.Col. W.W.Loring, William Wing Loring Maj. Gen., C.S.A. 

Col. G. Loomis, Gustaves Loomis, Bvt. Brig. Gen., Mar. 13,1865, 
died Mar. 5, 1872. 

2d Lt. S.D.Lee, Stephen Dill Lee, M.A.54, resd. Feb. 20, 1861, Lt. 
Gen., C.S.A. 

1t Lt. W.H.Lewis, William Henry Lewis, Lt. Col., Dec. 10, 1873, 
died of wounds Sept. 28,1878. 

Capt. A.F.Lee, Arthur Tracey Lee, Bvt. Lt.Col.Gettysburg, July 2, 
1863. 

Lt.Col. and Bvt.Col. R.E.Lee, Robert Edward Lee, M.A.29, Gen.- 
in-Chief., C.S.A. 

2d Lt. W.W.Lowe, William Warren Lowe, M.A.53, Brig. Gen. 
U.S.A., Mar. 13/65. 

Maj. J.H.Lamotte, Joseph Hatch LaMotte, M.A. 27, Bvt. Maj., 
Sept. 26/46, Monterey, resd. Nov. 31,1856. 

Bvt. Lt.Col. and Capt. A.C.Myers, Abraham C.Myers, M.A. 33, 
Col. Q.M. Gen., C.S.A. 

Capt E.E.McLean, William Eckel McLean, M.A.42, Maj. Q.M., 

Capt. John McNutt, M.A. 40, Lt. Col. Mar. 13,1865. 
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1st Lt. F.Myers, Frederick Myers, M.A.46, Brig. Gen., Mar. 13/65. 

Ist Lt. J. May, Julian May, Bvt.1st Lt. Aug 30/47 Contreras and 
Churubusco, Mexico, died Nov. 22,1859. 

2d Lt.A.McRae, Alexander McRae, M.A.51, killed Feb. 21/62, 
Valverde, N.M. 

Capt. R.B. Marcy, Randolph Barnes Marcy, M.A. 32, Maj. Gen. 
vols. 65, 3/13/65. 

Ist Lt. D.H.Maury, Dabney Herndon Maury, M.A.46, Maj. Gen., 
C.S.A. 

Ist Lt. A.G.Miller, Andrew Galbraith Miller, M.A.48, Col. 1 Ind. 
Cav., 12/20/61. 

Capt. H.W.Merrill, Hamilton Wilcox Merrill, M.A.38, Bvt. Maj., 
Molino del Rey, resd. 2/28/57. 

Bvt. Lt.Col. T.Morris, Thompson Morris, M.A.22, ret. Sept. 9/61. 

Capt. and Bvt. Lt. Col. J.R.Magruder, John Bankhead Magruder, 
M.A. 30, Maj. Gen., C.S.A,. 

Lt. C.H.McNally, Christopher Hely McNally, Bvt. Capt., July 
25/61, Mesilla, Col. 3 U. S. V. Inf., Mar. 31/65. 

1st Lt. and Bvt.Capt. G.W.McLane, George McLane, killed Oct. 
13/60, by Navajoes, Black Rock, Navajoz Co., N.M. 

Col.May, Charles Augustus May, Bvt. Col., Feb. 23/47, Buena 
Vista, Mexico, resd. Apr. 20/61. 

Bvt. 2d Lt. W.Mck. Dye, William McEntire Dye, M.A.53, Bvt. 
Brig. Gen. vols. Mar 13/65, resd. Sept. 30/70. 

Capt. R.P.Maclay, Robert Plunkit Maclay, M.A.40, resd. 12/31/60, 
Brig. Gen., C.S.A. 

2d Lt.J.F.Minton, Joseph F. Minter, resd. 3/31/61, Maj. Q.M., 
C.S.A. 

Asst. Surgeon B. Norris, Basil Norris, Bvt. Col., Mar. 13/65. 

Capt. T.O’Hara, Theodore O’Hara, Col. Ala. vols., C.S.A. [author, 
“Bivouac of the Dead’’]. 

Capt. J.Oakes, James Oakes, M.A.46, bvts., Medelin, Molino del 
Rey, Mexico, Brig.Gen., 3/30/65. 

2d Lt. E.A.Palfrey, Edward Augustus Palfrey, M.A.51, Lt. Col., 
A.A.G., C.S.A. 

Capt. I.N.Palmer, Innis Newton Palmer, M.A.46, bvts. Bull Run, 
Brig. Gen., Mar. 13/65. 

Capt. J. W.Phelps, John Woolcott Phelps, M.A.36, Brig. Gen. vols, 
May 17/61, resd. Aug. 21/62. 

2d Lt.L.H.Pelouze, Louis Henry Pelouze, M.A.53, Maj. A.A.G., 
64, Bvt. Lt. Col. 64, Brig. Gen., 3/13/65. 

Maj. G.R.Paul, Gabriel René Paul, M.A. 34, Bvt. Brig. Gen., Feb. 
26/65, Gettysburg. 

Maj. Giles Porter, M.A. 18, retd. Sept. 3/61. 

2d Lt. E.D.Phillips, Edwin D.Phillips, M.A.52, died Jan. 26/64. 

Ist Lt. A.Pleasanton, Alfred Pleasanton, M.A.44,bvt. Gettysburg, 
Maj. Gen., Mar 13/65. 
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2d Lt. A.H.Plummer, Augustus H.Plummer, M.A.53, Capt. 19 
Inf. May 14/61. 

Capt. Plummer, Joseph Bennett Plummer, M.A. Brig. Gen. vols. 
Oct. 22/61. 

Lt. Col. A. Porter, Andrew Porter, Brig. Gen. vols. ’61, resd. Apr. 
20/64. 

2d Lt. J.E.Powell, James E.Powell, killed Apr. 6/62, Shiloh, Tenn., 
Bvyt.Maj., 4/7/62. 

Col. J. Plympton, Joseph Plympton, died June 5/60. 

Capt. W.E.Prince, William Edgar Prince Maj. 3 inf., 11/23/61, 
retd. 3/30/64. 

Ist Lt. T.G. Pitcher, Thomas Gamble Pitcher, M.A.45, Brig. Gen., 
3/13/65. 

Capt. J. Roberts, Joseph Roberts, M.A.35, Brig. Gen., U.S.A., 
Mar. 13/65, Col. 3 Pa. Art., Mar. 19/63. 

Capt. and Bvt. Lt. Col. B.S. Roberts, Benjamin Stone Roberts, 
M.A.35, Maj. Gen. vols., Mar. 13/65. 

Capt. I.C.Robinson, John Cleveland Robinson, M.A.39, Maj. Gen., 
retd. May 6/69. Medal of honor, most distinguished gallantry, 
battle of Laural Hill, Va., 5/8/64. 

Capt. and Bvt. Maj. N.B.Rossell, Nathan Beakes Rossell, Bvt. Lt. 
Col., killed Gaines Mill, Va., 6/27/62. 

Bvt. Lt.Col. D.Ruggles, Daniel Ruggles, M.A.33, Brig. Gen., C.S.A. 

2d Lt. L.L.Rich, Lucius Loomis Rich, M.A.53, Col. 1 Mo. Inf., 
C.S.A. 

2d Lt. H.C.Ransom, Hyatt Clark Ransom, M.A.51, Bvt. Lt. Col., 
3/13/65. 

Capt. J.B.Ricketts, James Brewerton Ricketts, M.A.39, Maj. Gen., 
1/3/67. 

Ist Lt. J.W.Robinson, James Watts Robinson, M.A.52, resd. May 
15/61. 

2d Lt. S.H.Reynolds, Samuel H. Reynolds, M.A.49, Col. 31 Va. 
Inf., C.S.A. 

Capt. and Bvt. Maj. C.F.Ruff, Charles Frederick Ruff, M.A.38, 
Bvt. Brig. Gen., Mar. 13/65. 

Ist Lt. W.B.Royal, William Bedford Royall, 1st Lt. 2 Mo. Inf., 
Bvt. Col., Mar 13/65, Bvt. Brig. Gen., 2/27/90, gallantry against 
Indians at Rosebud Creek, Mont. 

1st Lt. C.Radzminski, Charles Radziminski, died Aug. 18/58. 

Bvt. Major Gen. Persifer Smith, Persifer Frazer Smith, Bvt. Maj. 
Gen., Aug. 20/47, Contreras and Churubusco Mexico, died 
5/17/58. 

Capt. E.K. Smith, M.A.45, bvt. Cerro Gordo,Contreras, Churubusco, 
Gen., C.S.A. 

Capt. G.Stoneman, George Stoneman, M.A.46, By Maj. Gen., 
Mar. 13/65. 
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Ist Lt. W.H.Stevens, Walter Husted Stevens, M.A.48, dismd. May 
2/61, Brig. Gen., C.S.A. 

2d Lt. O.F.Solomon, Owen Fort Solomon, M.A.53, died Sept. 27/59. 

Asst. Surg. Andrew P. Smith, Andrew Kingsbury Smith, Col. 
Surg. July 10/89. 

Capt. C.C.Sibley, Caleb Chase Sibley M.A.29, Bvt. Brig. Gen., 
Mar. 13/65. 

Lt. Col. W. Seawell, Washington Seawell, M.A.25, Brig. Gen., 
Mar 13/65. 

Ist Lt. T.E.Slaughter, James E.Slaughter, dismd. May 14/61, 
Brig. Gen., C.S.A. 

Ist Lt. J.R.Schofield, John McAllister Schofield, M.A.53, Maj. 
Gen. vols. Mar. 13/65. 

Maj. Simmonson, John Smith Simmonson, Bvt. Maj., Chapultepec, 
Bvt. Brig. Gen., Mar. 13/65. 

Capt. L. Smith, Larkin Smith, M.A.35, Col. A.Q.M.G., C.S.A. 

Capt. J. Selden, Joseph Selden, Lt. Col. Aig., C.S.A. 

Asst. Surg. Swift, Ebenezer Swift, Bvt. Brig. Gen., July 20/67, 
cholera at Ft. Harker, Kan. 

Ist Lt. E.D.Stockton, Edward Dorsey Stockton, M.A.49, died 
Mar. 13/57. 

Chaplin Michael Sheehan, Chaplin post of Fort Belknap, Apr. 
11/55 to Feb. 23/59. 

Captain C.L.Stevenson, Carter Littlepage Stevenson, M.A. 38, 
dismd. June 25/61, Maj. Gen., C.S.A. 

Maj. E. Steen, Enoch Steen, Bvt. Maj., Feb 23/47, Buena Vista, 
Lt. Col., 2 Cav., Sept. 28/61, retd. 9/23/63. 

Gen. Taylor, Zachary Taylor, Maj. Gen., May 28/46, President 
U.S., Mar 4/49—died July 9, 1850. 

2d Lt. E. Tracy. 

Ist Lt. P.S.Turnley, Parmenas Taylor Turnley, M.A. 46, resd. 
Dec. 31/65. 

2d Lt. J.G.Taylor, John Gibson Taylor, M. A. 55, Lt.Col. Miss. 
vols., C.S.A. 

Maj. G.H.Thomas, George Henry Thomas, M.A., 40, Maj. Gen., 
U.S.A. Dee. 16/64. Thanks of Congress—known as “The Rock 
of Chickamauga.” 

2d Lt. C.W.Thomas, Charles William Thomas, M.A. 55, Bvt. Lt. 
Col., Mar. 13/65. 

Capt. W.K.Van Bokkelen, William Kemble Van Bokkelen, M.A. 
39, cash. May 8, 1861. 

Capt. Van Dorn, Earl Van Dorn, M.A. 42, Maj. Gen., C.S.A., 
murdered May 8, 1863. 

Capt. C.I. Whiting, Charles Jarvis Whiting, M.A. 35, dismd. 
63, reinstd., 66, Lt. Col. 6 Cav. 69. 

1st Lt. T.G.Williams, Thomas Greenhow Williams, M.A. 49, Col. 
Comsy. Gen., C.S.A. 
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Capt. J.G.Walker, John George Walker, bvt. San Juan de los 
Llanos, Mexico, Maj. Gen. C.S.A. 

2d Lt. S.H.Weed, Stephen H. Weed, M.A. 54, Brig. Gen. vols. 
June 6/63, killed Feb. 7/63, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Ist Lt. J. Walbridge, Truman K. W albridge, M.A.48, died Nov. 
16/56. 

1st Lt. B. Wingate, Benjamine Wingate, Bvt. Maj., Feb 21/62, 
Valverde, died of wounds. 

Capt. G.W.Wallace, George Weed Wallace, Lt.Col., 12 Inf., Mar. 


15/66. 

2d Lt. G.A.Williams, George Augustus Williams, M.A. 52, Bvt. 
Lt. Col., July 4/63, gallantry siege of Vicksburg, Miss. 

2d Lt. R. C. Wood, Robert Crooke “Wood, Jr., M. ALB 55, Lt. Col. 
Miss. Cav., C.S. ‘A. 

2d Lt. J. B,Witherell, James Bonaparte Withell, drowned Mar. 
20/61. 

Ist Lt. and Bvt. Capt L.B.Wood, Lafayette Bowger Wood, M.A. 
43, disd. 10/19/58. 

Bvt. Maj. Henry C.Wayne, Henry Constantine Wayne, M.A.34, 
Brig. Gen., C.S.A. 

Lt. and Bvt. Col. C.A.Wait, Carlus Adolphus Waite, Col 1 Inf., 
June 5/60, Brig. Gen., Mar 13/65. 

2d Lt. J. Wright, James Wright, M.A.54, died Oct. 26/57. 

2d Lt. Thomas Wilson, M.A.53, Brig. Gen., Mar. 13/65. 

1st Lt. T.A.Washington, Thornton Augustin Washington, M.A.49, 
Maj. Asg., C.S.A. 

1st Lt. C.M.Wilcox, Cadmus Marcellus Wilcox, M.A.46, Maj. Gen., 
C.S.A. 

Group II 


Data compiled from Thomas H. 8. Hamersly, Complete Army 
Register for One Hundred Years, 1779-1879 (Washington, 1881). 


Fort Belknap, in Young County, on Red Fork of the Brazos, eight 
miles above junction with Clear Fork of the Brazos. Established 
June 13, 1851; abandoned September, 1867. 

Fort Brown, at Brownsville, Cameron County. Established March 
28, 1846; still garrisoned. 

Fort Chadbourne, on Oak Creek, thirty miles above junction with 
Colorado River. Established October 28, 1852; abandoned De- 
cember, 1867. 

Fort Clark, Kinney County, on Los Moras Creek. Established 
June 20, 1852; still garrisoned. 

Camp Cooper, Throckmorton County, on Clear Fork of Brazos, 
five miles east of Oteys Creek. Established November 2, 1856; 
abandoned February 21, 1861. 

Fort Davis, Jeff Davis County, near Limpia Creek. Established 
October 7, 1854; abandoned 1891. 
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Fort Duncan, at Eagle Pass, Maverick County. Established March 
27, 1846; abandoned 1883. 

Fort Lancaster, Crockett County, on Live Oaks Creek, half mile 
above the junction with the Pecos. Established August 20, 1855; 
abandoned March 23, 1869. 

Fort McIntosh, at Laredo, Webb County. Established March 3, 
1849 as Camp Crawford; name changed January 7, 1850; still 
garrisoned, 

Fort McKavett, Menard County, on South bank of San Saba, two 
miles from its source. Established March 14, 1852; abandoned 
1890. 

Fort Mason, at Mason, Mason County. Established July 6, 1851; 
abandoned March 238, 1869. 

tinggold Barracks, at Rio Grande City, on Rio Grande, Starr 
County. Hstablished October 26, 1848, as Camp Ringgold; 
changed to Ringgold Barracks, July 16, 1848, and to Fort 
Ringgold, December 30, 1877; still garrisoned. 

Fort Livingston, on Grand Terre Island, Barrataria Bay, is ninety- 
five miles from New Orleans. 


Group III 


1st Artillery organized in 1821. 

4th Artillery organized in 1821. 

Mtd. Rifles, organized under act of congress May 19, 1846, desig- 
nated 3rd Cavalry in 1861. 

2d Cavalry Organized under act of congress March 3, 1855, desig- 
nated 5th Cavalry in 1861. 

1st Infantry, organized under act of Congress, March 3, 1791. 

5th Infantry, organized under act of Congress, March 3, 1808. 

?th Infantry, organized under the act of Congress January 11, 
1812. 

8th Infantry, organized under act of Congress July 7, 1838. 


(Concluded. ) 
Contributed and edited by 


Cot. M. L. CrimMmins. 
Fort Sam Houston, Tezas. 
PP. ©: Box 161. 
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TEXAS COLLECTION 


The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
will be held in Austin on April 28 and 29. The program con- 
tains more papers than any in recent years, and some of them 
promise to be of unusual interest. The date was moved from 
April 21 in order not to conflict with the historical programs in 
San Antonio and Houston. 


The dinner address will be given by Judge Harbert Davenport 
of Brownsville on “Shipwrecks of the Texas Revolution.” So far 
as I know this subject has never been given much consideration 
by Texas historians. A wreck is always interesting and a ship- 
wreck is far more dramatic and less messy than some other kinds. 
Anything that Judge Davenport says about Texas history is well 
said and on such a subject he will make a good case. He plans 
to show the influence that the shipwrecks and other misadventures 
of the sea had on the course of the Revolution. 


Harbert Davenport probably renders more generous service to 
history students and scholars than any other layman. He is an 
authority on the Rio Grande Valley as well as on the Texas 
Revolution. He carries a store of accurate information in his 
mind that causes the professional historian whose memory has 
worn out to despair. He shares his information with all who need 
it; he answers letters the day he receives them; and when any 
historian goes to the Valley Harbert Davenport lives up to the 
highest tradition of hospitality. He quits a lucrative law prac- 
tice and takes to the chaparral to show the newcomer where 
things happened, or to the local archives where the records of them 
are kept. He is a severe critic whose approval, silent or spoken, 
is anxiously awaited by anyone who writes within his fields of 


knowledge. 


An editor of a publication such as The Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, and especially a new editor, needs to ask himself 
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a number of questions and to seek the best answer he can find for 
each interrogation. Such an exercise will perhaps assist in the 
formulating of and adhering to a sound policy. 

Much has been said recently about the tyranny of words; much 
Temains to be said about the meaning of words, for example, 
the meaning of the three words in the title of this publication— 
southwestern, historical, quarterly—two adjectives and one noun. 


The noun is the simplest and will be put out of the way first. 
It means a publication that appears each quarter of the year, 
at intervals of three months. 

The adjective historical brings us immediately to the business 
in hand, to the function of the publication. It gives us the sub- 
ject matter, the substance, the very insides of the magazine. It 
limits the Quarterly to one field, one that has little immediate 
concern with literature as such and none with fiction and poetry. 
This word points constantly to the course along which the editor 
must travel if he is to fulfill his function. He must either define 
history so broadly as to include what he publishes or he must select 
his material so narrowly as to leave no doubt that it is historical. 
The question as to what is historical will be considered shortly, 
after we have disposed of the first word in the series. 


Southwestern is a geographic term that applies to some rather 
indefinite area of the United States. But what area? That it 
includes Texas none can doubt, and that Texas comprises a con- 
siderable portion of the Southwest all can see by glancing at a map. 
Some say that the Southwest takes in New Mexico, Arizona, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Louisiana, and so it does on many commer- 
cial and industrial maps that divide the United States up into 
convenient trade regions. The qtestion immediately arises as 
to whether the Quarterly should attempt to perform its historical 
function for these states adjacent to or near to Texas. Is the 
Quarterly a regional publication or is it a state publication ? 

Practically all the evidence indicates that it is primarily a 
state publication and that despite the fact that it publishes articles 
bearing on its neighbors, including Mexico. 

This view is supported by several facts. The first is that the 
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Quarterly is the official publication of the Texas State Historical 
Association. This association seeks its general membership almost 
entirely in Texas and has never made any serious attempt to 
secure individual members in the other states of the so-called 
Southwest. Most, if not all, of the other states of the Southwest 
have publications of their own, which perform for their respective 
states the same function that the Quarterly does for Texas. It 
is quite improbable that any citizen of a neighboring state, even the 
most ardent reader of the Quarterly, considers that his state 
has any interest in or much obligation to the organ of the Texas 
State Historical Association. Finally, a brief examination of 
the contents of the Quarterly during the forty-two years of its 
existence will reveal that an overwhelming proportion of the 
articles have been written by Texas people and about Texas sub- 
jects. If the Quarterly paints the Southwest in its pages, it does 
it with great and natural partiality, putting three or four coats 
on Texas for one very thin one on the rest of that region. It 
would seem, therefore, that the term southwestern is something 
of a misnomer and that the Quarterly is essentially a Texas publi- 
cation, one which confines itself primarily, though by no means 
exclusively, to Texas material. To say the least, Texas is the 
Quarterly’s only exclusive domain. 


Surely the domain is large enough and the material rich enough 
to satisfy all but the most ambitious. Let us turn again to the 
material which properly belongs in the pages of the Quarterly. 
There is a vast body of it, the historical nature of which can 
occasion no dispute. Almost anything pertaining to the Spanish 
activities in Texas and the Southwest, the migration of the Ameri- 
cans, the Texas revolution and Texas’ part in later wars, and all 
political activity furrish topics for historical writers. It is when 
we come to the period since the Civil War that real difficulties 
show themselves. We have then the progress of agriculture, the 
rapid growth and expansicn of the cattle business, and numerous 
other forms of commercial and industrial activity. Then there is 
the work of the churches, schools, fraternal organizations, patriotic 
societies, the labor movement, and finally there are the homely 
stories of the daily lives of the multitude who have lived and died 
without notoriety or renown. Do all these deserve some place in 
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the annals of Texas? Should their records too be preserved? 
Are they worth preserving? If the answer is yes, then the duties 
of the editors tend to become clear. 


This much should be said so that all can understand. The 
Quarterly should always keep as a core a body of pure history. 
Scholars should continue to investigate the distant past, and the 
Quarterly should offer an outlet for contributions resulting 
from new investigations and interpretations. Having done this, 
the editors would be justified in accepting additional contribu- 
tions on the subjects listed above. All theses and no reminiscences 
may bring the facts but never the spirit of Texas history. The 
spirit is found in original letters, recollections, extracts from old 
newspapers, journals, and diaries. These are the sources from 
which the historian works. 


There is another important question which the editors of the 
Quarterly and the officers of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion need to face if we are to pursue a constructive policy within 
our undisputed domain. This domain is Texas, not a part of 
Texas, but all of it. Those who chose the title had a keen sense 
of the value and meaning of words. They had in mind a group 
of people associated together for the purpose of collecting and 
preserving historical material of Texas and about Texas. 

At the time the organization was set up in 1897 it was the only 
one of its kind in the state. It had no rival, no competitor. It 
occupied the whole field. In the intervening years conditions have 
changed as much in the field of historical activity as in any other. 
The original simplicity has given way to complexity. Several 
regional historical organizations have sprung up, usually connected 
with educational institutions that did not exist in 1897. Out- 
standing among these is the West Texas Historical Association 
at Hardin-Simmons University in Abilene and the Panhandle- 
Plains Historical Society at Canyon. Each organization publishes 
a journal or vearbook containing articles and studies of great 
value to students of West Texas and the Panhandle region. The 
Dallas Historical Society has assumed a commanding position 
and has already become far more than a local society. On April 
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21 the San Jacinto Museum of History will make its impressive 
bow to the world with a full time director and with the com- 
bined support of the city of Houston and the state of Texas. 
And as for museums which give some attention of history, they 
are becoming more numerous than historical societies as such. 
The University of Texas has just opened its museum. Those at 
Dallas and Houston have been mentioned. One of the oldest is 
at Canyon. One is being developed at the Texas College for 
Women at Denton. Museums are to be found at San Antonio, 
Huntsville, San Angelo, Bandera—so many in fact, that an associa- 
tion is being formed which will soon hold its first meeting in San 
Antonio. These historical societies and museums are engaged in 
collecting historical material and other evidences of the past. 


In addition to these there are the various patriotic organiza- 
tions of the state which deserve notice. These are supported 
mainly by the women and include among others the Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas, Daughters of the Confederacy, and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and, among the men, the Sons 
of the American Revolution. Such organizations are doing a great 
deal to keep alive the traditions of the past. Most of them have 
museums in which are deposited valuable documents and records 
as well as period furniture and historic relics. 

Finally, there are the fraternal organizations, of which the 
Masons may be used as an example. Without doubt they are all 
interested more or less in history, and their records and archives 
are rich in historical material which would be valuable to students 
if it were available. The church archives of Texas are equally 
valuable. 

The question before us is the proper relation of the Texas State 
Historical Association to these various groups, societies, and re- 
ligious bodies. Two lines of action seem to be open. The first 
is for the Association to pursue an independent course, or one 
related only incidentally to these diverse groups, all of which have 
importance to history and historical investigation. This is perhaps 
the easier policy, and one that must be pursued until the Texas 
State Historical Association is in position to set up a competent 
staff capable of sustained and arduous labor over a long period 


of time. 
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The second method is to establish some sort of co-operative 
relationship with each of these groups. That relationship must 
result in mutual benefit in order to survive or to justify its exist- 
ence. It must be a natural, helpful relation that will further a 
common cause. It is this program and its possibilities that now 
concern us. 

The position of the Texas State Historical Association in refer- 
ence to these other institutions becomes clear when we consider 
the function of the Association as set forth in the title. The 
Association is state-wide, and this state-wideness fixes its rela- 
tionship to all local and regional historical societies that operate 
in the field of pure history. The subject matter they work on 
is the same, but the territory in which they work is not the same. 
The territory of the Texas State Historical Asso:ation is equal to 
the sum of the territories of all local and regiona: nistorical organ- 
izations taken together. The natural function of the Texas State 
Historical Association is to co-operate with the local and regional 
societies in the common work, to aid where it can in co-ordinating 
their activities, and in offering them through the medium of the 
Quarterly a clearing-house of information. For example, the 
Quarterly should publish a list of articles appearing in the regional 
publications, a list of acquisitions to their museums and archives 
in order that the student in Huntsville might learn of material 
bearing on his subject at Dallas, Houston, or Canyon. This is a 
unique service that at present can be rendered best by the State 
Association—one that would be welcomed by all the others. If 
the original hope was that all historical source material could be 
gathered in one place, that hope has now vanished completely. 
The best service that remains is to know where the material is 
and to make that knowledge available to all. 

The situation in reference to the patriotic societies is somewhat 
different. These organizations, like the Texas State Historical 
Association, cover the entire state. They have identical territorial 
limits. But whereas the Texas State Historical Association has a 
general interest which extends to all fields of history, the patriotic 
societies are highly specialized. Each one devotes itself largely 
to one subject, and—what is more important—in a_ patriotic 
manner. Again the Texas State Historical Association has its 
natural place as a co-ordinator. Its function is to make available 
the contributions of each patriotic group for the use of other 
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groups and for the general historian who is supposed to bury 
patriotism in utter impartiality. 

The patriotic groups should not expect the theoretically im- 
partial historians to share their patriotism. A historian, however 
ardent a patriot he may be personally, is supposed to divest him- 
self of all good causes and the loves and hates they engender when 
he writes history. He is supposed to be as impartial and imper- 
sonal as a scientist or as a perfect supreme judge. He differs 
from some of these, however, in that he knows and readily admits 
that he can not always attain his high ideal. But since he holds 
the ideal, he considers it his duty to scan with a critical eye all 
material that comes to him as historical evidence, and it makes 
no difference to him, or should make none, whether the material 
emanated from the executive mansion, the legislature, the supreme 
court, or from the solemn conclusions of the most patriotic body 
in the world. 


It is this ability to collect, combine, and analyze that enables 
the historians to write the final decisions, the so-called edicts of 
history. Among their many other services, the patriotic societies 
of Texas can well consider the value to themselves and to every 
Texan of co-operating with the Texas State Historical Association. 

The Daughters of the Republic of Texas may be taken as an 
example. This organization, it would seem, is a natural ally of 
the Texas State Historical Association. It was formed at Hous- 
ton in 1891, six years before the Association was set up at Austin. 
In its early years, the historians received much encouragement 
and assistance from the Daughters of the Republic, and at one 
time and for a long time the historian of the Daughters was the 
President of the historians. 

That this interest on the part of these women still exists is 
evident from recent events. The Alamo chapter of San Antonio, 
the Fort Houston chapter of Palestine, and the William B, Travis 
chapter of Austin have become members of the Texas State His- 
torical Association on invitation. In addition several individuals 
whose names occur in the list of new members have joined. 
Recognizing the value of the Quarterly, the Alamo chapter of San 
Antonio purchased the complete file of forty-one bound volumes, 
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the greatest collection of printed source material on Texas in 
existence anywhere. 

There is no doubt that other chapters will also join and by 
so doing contribute to the cause of Texas history. It is to be 
hoped that some of them will see to it that a complete file of the 
Quarterly is made available, either in the public library of the 
city or in the high school library. If Texas history is of any 
value to a community, then a complete file of the Quarterly is 
indispensable. Its forty-two volumes contains between four and 
five thousand pages of history bearing on practically every topic 
of historic interest. 

What is true with reference to the Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas is also true of the Texas division of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy and of the American Revolution. We believe 
that the Texas State Historical Association has something to 
offer them in return for their interest and support. 


Our resources and our archives are gathered for the purpose 
of sharing them with those who can and will use them. There 
is no doubt that every historical society, museum, and patriotic 
organization will open their doors equally wide to us. The trouble 
is that we are sometimes ignorant of the treasures that lie within 
the open doors. It is one function, a unique function, of the Texas 
State Historical Association through the medium of the Quarterly, 
to supply this information. The result is one desired by all, 
namely, a wider dissemination of knowledge of Texas. 


The origin of the name Round Rock, the village in which Sam 
Bass was killed, is revealed in a letter from Mrs. J. Standford 
Halley of Corsicana addressed to Mrs. Smothern, dated September 
29, 1935. 

According to this letter, T. E. Oatts, one of the early settlers 
at what is now Round Rock, kept a diary which is in possession 
of his son, Walter Oatts of Austin. It is well known that for- 
merly there was a stage-coach station there, now owned by Pro- 
fessor Donald Joseph of the University faculty. T. E. Oatts 
owned a store and kept the post office, known as the “Brushy 
Creek Post Office.” Mr. Oatts felt the lack of dignity in this 
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name and began casting about for a better one. When travelers 
would pass and inquire about a place for watering their teams, 
the residents would tell them to water “down by the big round 
rock” in Brushy Creek. 

One day while Mr. Oatts and his friend Jimmy Harrell were 
discussing the name, unable to think of a good one, a wagon 
drove up and the driver said. “I was told that here near the 
round rock would be a good place to camp for the night—what 
about it?” Mr. Oatts assured him it was all right, and turning to 
Harrell exclaimed, “That’s what we’ll call it! Round Rock for our 
old fishing rock.” Harrell agreed and a letter was sent off to 
Washington where the name was approved. 

Across from the Oatts place was the Greenwood Masonic College, 
built about 1859. John Wesley Hardin attended this college, 
staying in the Oatts home. The Oatts family came from Somerset, 
Kentucky, and owned the first sewing machine in Round Rock. 

Teams watering in Brushy Creek, stage coaches thundering by 
Greenwood College where John Wesley Hardin was doing sums 
in arithmetic, Sam Bass mortally wounded, riding towards the 
cemetery in which he lies, Major John B. Jones holstering his 
pistol the only time he ever fired it at a white man during six 
tumultuous years when he was commander of the greatest corps of 
Texas Rangers that Texas has had! Two men—Oatts and Harrell 
—sitting before a door figuring out a name worthy of the outlaws 
and the Texas Rangers. Round Rock! 


The work of the Texas State Parks Board is set forth in an 
annual report by Everett Hutchinson, which is as yet not available 
in printed form. The members of the Board are Wendell Mayes, 
Brownwood; J. V. Ash, Bastrop; Tom L. Beauchamp, Tyler; Pat 
M. Neff, Waco; and Gus F. Urbantke, Austin. 

The Texas State Parks Board was created by the Legislature 
in 1923. By 1937 it had acquired title to 350,000 acres of land 
and more than fifty parks scattered throughout Texas. About 
half of the areas have been improved and the estimated value of 
all the property is more than eight million dollars. The more 
important parks are the Big Bend, Palo Duro, Longhorn Caverns, 


and Caddo Lake. 
To some the creation of so many parks may seem an extravagance, 
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but if the population of Texas continues to increase, as it seems 
destined to do, future generations will look back on the founders 
of these parks as benefactors. 

Don D. Obert of Fort Worth has designed a pictorial map show- 
ing the location of the various parks. The characteristic feature 
of each park, or region, is indicated by a sketch, or drawing, a 
chimney butte for Palo Duro, a cabin in the pines for Bastrop, 
and a contented fisherman in a boat on Caddo Lake. This map 
should be of considerable interest to teachers of Texas history. 


Miss Ruby Mixon, 1904 Fairmount Avenue, Fort Worth, teaches 
history in the Fort Worth High Schooi, and in spare time investi- 
gates clues leading to evidence on the career of William B. Travis. 
Miss Mixon has just sent the Association a collection of eighteen 
original letters written by F. W. Thompson to his relatives while 
he was in the Confederate army during the Civil War. Apparently 
Thompson was from Knoxville, Alabama. For the most part the 
letters are personal, having to do with food shortage, itch epidemics, 
a love affair with a young lady who was inside the Federal lines. 
In 1864 he advises his people to get rid of all Confederate money 
as soon as they can, before its purchasing power is reduced. 
Thompson was around Richmond for the most part, and in one 
letter reported that his company was camped within twenty miles 
of Washington. 

The letters belong to Donald Pierson of Fort Worth, and were 
written by his paternal grandmother’s brother. They came to 
light because Miss Mixon has an appreciation of original docu- 
ments, and invited her students to bring in family stories and 
letters. Fleming W. Thompson letters are now placed on deposit 
in the archives of the University. 


From South Texas comes a letter from one of the Texan his- 
torians. In part it reads: 


I was particularly pleased to see a statement on the last page 
of the January number (of the Quarterly), concerning an 
organization which assumes the name similar to that of your 
organization and parades under a false banner. I have had 
quite some difficulty with that group, and have had to with- 
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stand quite a little pressure from various directions about some 
of their undertakings. I think it would be a service to the 
State if your statement should appear in public print. 


The statement in the January issue was in substance as follows. 
For several years the Texas State Historical Association has been 
receiving mail addressed to the Texas Historical Society. The 
mail has been returned because the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation has no information, other than the letters, of the existence 
of such a society. The Texas State Historical Association has 
no agents soliciting subscription, or purchase of back files. 

To the above statement another may be added. People are 
often imposed upon because of the innate human desire for perpe- 
tuity. They pay good money to get their names, or the names of 
their loved ones, carved on a marble slab, or their biographical 
sketches written in a book which they must buy. Several years 
ago a Texas woman was persuaded to pay $1500 for a sketch of 
her husband and a reproduction of a photograph. Such books are 
known among the profession as “mug books.” Anyone can get 
his “mug” in these books by paying for it. 


On a recent visit to the University Club I saw an interesting 
picture of Sam Houston and inquired from Mr. Fladger Tannery 
about its origin. The picture shows Houston standing with arms 
folded, dressed in boots, dark and unkempt clothes, long coat, 
and white tie. Mr. Tannery supplied me with the letter dated 
March 17, 1938, from Tom C. King to Ed Kilman of The Houston 


Post. The letter follows: 
Dear Ed: 


I am in receipt of your letter of March 7, 1938, in which 
you state Mr. Lloyd Gregory has handed to you two pictures 
of General Sam Houston, which I recently mailed to him for the 
morgue of your paper. 

On a trip to Tennessee about three months ago, I came across 
an old picture of General Houston and learning it was repro- 
duced in 1925 or 1926, I went to the Photograph Gallery and 
had a copy made for my personal use, not even knowing but 
that the picture was not widely distributed in Texas. On check- 
ing it with the Archives of the State Library and the University 
of Texas I learned that the picture was unknown and on a 
trip to Dallas I took it over to the office of Mr. Temple Houston 
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Morrow, who is a descendant of General Houston and who, per- 
haps, has the best collection of pictures of General Houston in 
existence. Mr. Morrow did not have a copy of the picture but 
knew of one or two copies which he has been unable to -secure, 
one of which was in the hands of Mrs. F. T. Baldwin of Houston. 
I am attaching hereto copy of a letter from Mr. Baldwin under 
date of February 11. In this connection, I mentioned the 
matter to Judge Charles Black, who stated that he found the 
old print, which is the same picture as the one I sent you, in an 
old print shop on Lexington Avenue in New York City. He 
stated that further than that he knew nothing of the picture. 

As I have previously stated, I thought very little of the mat- 
ter when I secured the original copy and have not as yet had 
an opportunity to dig up the original source of the old picture in 
Tennessee, but expect to do so if possible at some future time. 

I have mailed out and given away to individuals, to the 
State Schools and Archives copies of the picture in order that 
it might be preserved and my reason for sending it to Mr. 
Gregory was to get it in the morgue with your paper for pres- 
ervation. 

With best wishes and personal regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Tom C. Kine 


According to information on the original the photograph was 
made in 1852 from a daguerreotype by E. C. Kellogg. Beneath is 
Sam Houston’s signature and the quotation “I wish no epitaph to 
be written to tell that I survived the ruin of this glorious Union.” 
Evidently this portrait was taken while Houston was in the 
United States Senate. There is little doubt that Houston posed for 
more portraits and photographs than any other Texan, prior to the 
Civil War. 


Mr. George Jenkins, Celina, Texas, writes to inquire about 
an emblem found in a cottonfield near his home. The emblem 
is a bronze circular disc about the size of a silver dollar. It has 
a rectangular opening in it, and at the top a bar with a slit, 
suggesting that it may have been used as a watch fob. The 
words FREEDOM OR DEATH are stamped on the circle. Mr. 
Jenkins would like to have information as to the probable origin 
and the purpose of this emblem. 
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The Atlantic Monthly is planning to publish during the year 
a series of three articles on Texas subjects. One which will be 
read with interest by all Texans is a biographical sketch of Will 
Hogg by John A. Lomax. A second will deal with the Texas 
oil fields and a third with the modern Texas Ranger force. 


On the night of April 28, the Texas State Historical Association 
will hold its first book auction. This auction will be held at the 
Driskill Hotel after the annual dinner. The books, principally 
Texas items, will be presented by members of the Association 
and the proceeds will go to the Association. Governor James V. 
Allred made the first contribution, an old law book published in 
1556. Though it does not pertain to Texas, it should be of in- 
terest to some book lover. J. Evetts Haley has presented a copy 
of the XIT Ranch over which collectors and dealers usually fight. 
The page proofs of two Texas books, both recent, will be offered, 
and a number of authors have contributed copies of their first 
editions. 

Some of the books will be sold “blind,” and some of these will 
contain, a Texas Centennial half dollar, an original document, 
and a five dollar bill if some one can be induced to contribute it. 

The auctioneers will be chosen from among the members, and 
are sure to know far more about books than they do about auc- 
tioneering. 

All members, dealers, and collectors who wish to contribute a 
Texas book for this auction should send it in at once, or deliver it 
to the committee early on Friday. There will be many surprises, 
some great bargains, and disappointment on the part of those who 
do not bid high enough to win the blind prizes. An attempt will 
be made to give every buyer full value, and a little more. 


Several years ago, Will H. Mayes, former lieutenant governor of 
Texas, and for a number of years chairman of the Department of 
Journalism of The University of Texas, conceived the idea of ex- 
panding public knowledge of Texas history by taking it directly 
into the homes through the Socratic method of questions and 
answers in the columns of Texas newspapers. 

He had already been known for many years as a columnist for 
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Texas papers and in a short while about fifty papers, from lead- 
ing Texas dailies to small country weeklies, were using the “Let’s 
Know Texas and Texans” column as a regular weekly feature. 
Mr. Mayes invited questions on Texas history from newspaper 
readers and answered these briefly as best he could from a close 
study of all available Texas histories and historical journals. 

The questions poured in from all sources and covered all phases 
of Texas history, soon necessitating two columns of newspaper 
space instead of one. The feature was continued for about two 
and a half years, until the summer of 1938, by which time it 
became apparent to Mr. Mayes that there were so many “repeaters” 
to the questions asked that it would be difficult to maintain reader 
interest, and it was discontinued. 

History teachers and students asked most of the questions, but 
old and young, in school and out, seemed about equally interested 
in this rather novel newspaper Texas history school, judging from 
the random, haphazard questions propounded and answered. When 
it was decided best to discontinue the articles, a number of 
editors asked for their continuance, and even yet the questions 
have not entirely stopped coming to Mr. Mayes. 

For the past year he has been arranging these questions and 
answers in somewhat chronological order and under proper subject- 
matter headings or titles, with a view to possible publication later 
in book form. He makes no claim to being a Texas historian, but 
has found Texas history such a fascinating study that he is anxious 
to interest all Texans in it, hoping thereby to increase the spirit 
of Texas patriotism and love for all things Texan. 

Governor Mayes has been writing a series of articles on Texas 
educators and these are appearing in the Houston Post. It is 
possible that they will be reprinted by the Texas Outlook, the 
official publication of the Texas State Teachers Association. Gov- 
ernor Mayes has recently become a member of the Texas State 
Historical Association. 


The Texas Collection is the name applied to that section of The 
University of Texas Library which houses what may be broadly 
known as Texas books. In a narrow sense it comprises books about 
Texas, and in a broader sense it may apply to books pertaining to 
Texas, books written by Texans about Texas, or written by Texans 
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about other places or things. Mr. E. W. Winkler, who is an author- 
ity on anything pertaining to the University library, is of the 
opinion that the Texas Collection had its beginning in 1895 when 
Colonel George W. Brackenridge gave $500 to the University for 
the purchase of Texas books, although the books purchased with 
this fund were not segregated from other books. Another acquisi- 
tion was made two years later when the Palm Library became the 
property of the University. It was the Palm gift that caused the 
segregation of Texas books, which were taken from the Palm 
Collection and placed in locked cases on the west side of the 
library which was in the north wing of the old Main Building 
and beneath the auditorium. 

Additions to the Texas Collection followed rapidly, including 
Governor Roberts’s library, the Texas Veterans’ material, and 
Ashbel Smith’s library. 

After the Cass Gilbert Library Building was erected, the Texas 
Collection was placed in a separate room on the third floor and 
remained there until it was transferred to the west side of the 
new Main Building. It is now housed in the same room with the 
Latin-American Collection which had its origin in the Genaro 
Garcia Collection from Mexico. 

It would seem that if the Texas Collection was important enough 
to have separate quarters in the small Cass Gilbert Library, it 
should now have separate quarters in the new plant. 

The ideal place for the Texas Collection is the old Cass Gilbert 
Library. It should be christened the Texas Building and house the 
Texas Collection, including newspapers, and should furnish 
quarters for the Texas State Historical Association and the Texas 
Folklore Society. It is ideally situated and has a large reading 
room well adapted to the use of the numerous students who do 
their research among the Texas books. There is little doubt that 
more people use the Texas Collection than use any other part of 


the library. 


In an undated pamphlet entitled Dallas Historical Society we 
find a brief record of a young organization already remarkable 
in its achievements and amazing in its promise for the future. 
The Dallas Historical Society was founded in 1922 by one hun- 
dred and one persons. It is dedicated to “the discovery, collection, 
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preservation and publication . . . of books, newspapers, maps, 
genealogies, portraits, painting, relics, manuscripts, letters, jour- 
nals, ete.” Rhodes 8. Baker was president from 1922 to 1924, 
Manning B. Shannon succeeded him for two years, and was fol- 
lowed by George B. Dealey. The director of the Museum is Herbert 
Gambrell, Professor of History at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, and the archivist is Virginia Leddy. 

The home of the Dallas Historical Society is in the Hall of 
State, built for the Texas Centennial in 1936. It is doubtful if 
any historical society in America is better housed, and it is quite 
certain that no other society in Texas enjoys such facilities as the 
one in Dallas. In reality the Dallas Historical Society combines 
the functions of a historical repository and a museum. 

The emphasis on history during the Centennial put the Dallas 
Historical Society far along the road to a great and useful future. 
For example, it made possible the acquisition of Texas cattle brands 
and branding irons, arranged in the hall, which is 360 feet in 
length. Here also are paintings and maps of the Texas and 
western cattle ranges. 

Dr. William E. Howard, in a letter dated March 19, 1938, pre- 
sented his valuable collection of Texana to the Society. The 
collection consists of about two thousand books, twelve hundred 
pamphlets, and approximately twenty-five hundred documents and 
letters, and a number of rare oil paintings. Twenty other col- 
lections are mentioned as valuable acquisitions. This means that 
the Dallas Historical Society has become within less than twenty 
years a home of source material that can not be overlooked by 
students and scholars. 


Ralph R. Ogden of Austin has presented to The University of 
Texas a memorial to the Texas mustang, the little feral horse that 
contributed -> much to the character and spirit of early Texas. 
The memorial will consist of a group of six or seven horses, to 
quote J. Frank Dobie, “hell bent for leather,” and will stand 
somewhere near the Memorial Museum. Of course there is no 
leather, and apparently never was any, on these little horses if 
one may judge by the model. The contract was let to A. P. Proctor, 
an outstanding American sculptor. 

I like to think of the records of these spirited desert-hued 
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horses, galloping out of Mongolia, westward to Arabia, westward 
across Africa, bearing the Moslem crescent, northward to Spain 
where they took the cross, westward again to the pampas of South 
America and the plains of North America where they lost their 
masters and returned to freedom except in so far as the Indians 
took them. Now that they are gone it is most appropriate that 
Texans give them such immortality as bronze may guarantee. 
As the service of the mustang was woven into the work of early 
Texas, may his spirit and strength remain, now that his work 
is done. 


George W. Cariker of Carthage has sent copies of a group of 
Mexican War letters written by J. C. Williams to members of 
his family, principally to his mother and father at Midway, 
Barbour County, Alabama. The first letter in the Mexican War 
group is dated at Gallatin, Tennessee, January 30, 1846. This 
letter describes the trip to Gallatin, the land thereabout, and 
the luxury in which Uncle Berry lived. The next letter is dated 
at New Orleans, June 16, and gives some account of the wicked- 
ness of that city. Other letters are dated at Camargo, August 21 
and September 1, near Monterrey October 23, 1846, Tampico, 
February 20, 1847, and two letters from Vera Cruz, April 1 and 
7, 1847. The last was written from federal prison, Camp Douglas, 
Tllinois, July 1, 1862. The originals are owned by B. H. Williams, 
friend of Mr. Cariker. 


In an effort to expand interest in Texas history, the writer 
sent page proof of the January Texas Collection to a number of 
Texas newspapers, offering to deliver advance shects of this fea- 
ture for a membership fee of $10. At this rate it would take 
four subscribers to cover the cost of the extra proofs. 

Two Texas newspapers accepted the service, and some others 
are still good prospects. 

A most interesting letter came from one of the friendly editors 
whose name and paper need not be mentioned. He said in 
effect : 

I agree with you that Texas newspapers should be interested 
in the preservation of Texas history, and the suggested amount 
for annual membership is a modest one, but the question of 
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re-publishing any material from proofs of the Quarterly seems 
to be insoluble. In the first place, we ran historical articles, 
so-called, for more than twenty years in every Sunday issue... . 
Two years ago . . . we stopped and circulation of the Sunday 
paper began to increase. It has kept on increasing until now 
it is nearly twice the total of four years ago. I think it is true 
that those who are interested in historical material are intensely 
interested and appreciate its publication, but apparently it also 
is true that those people represent only a fractional part of 
newspaper readers. 


Though this letter was somewhat disconcerting, it was appre- 
ciated because of its candor. The editor expresses the opinion, 
based on broad experience, that the people of Texas, or a consider- 
able part of Texas, are not much interested in the history of their 
state. 

And this raises a host of questions which all of us might as 
well face. First, is Texas worthy of having its history written 
and preserved? Any citizen would bitterly resent a negative answer 
to this question. Second, should this history writing and reading 
be confined to a few devotees, or should the knowledge of Texas 
history be widely disseminated? A very able Texas historian 
argues stoutly that history writing must always be confined to a 
few people. That can be granted. But surely an interest in and 
a knowledge of Texas history should not be confined to a few. 

The Texas newspapers can do more to disseminate a knowledge 
of history than any other medium. ‘They reach all the people, 
young and old. 

The two newspapers now using Texas Collection are the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram and the Amarillo Globe News. There is 
good reason to believe that the list will grow considerably. In 
fact the editor who wrote the letter quoted above stated later 
that he still had the service under consideration. 


The Texas State Historical Association has launched a cam- 
paign of propaganda among the students of The University of 
Texas, and so far as this writer knows, is perfectly shameless about 
it. The Association is even spending some money, but like a 
good propagandist, is not spending its own money. The propa- 
ganda consists of stimulating among undergraduates of the Uni- 
versity a love for the ownership of good books. The University 
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Co-operative Society at Austin has agreed to put up the first prize, 
now $25.00, and it is thought that other book stores and pub- 
lishers will supplement this, if not this year, then in later years. 
G. & C. Merriam writes that after this year they may be willing 
to contribute “Webster’s New International Dictionary” worth 
$20. 

It has become customary around educational institutions to 
offer prizes and medals for physical prowess, facial beauty, smooth 
talkers and high jumpers. Very little has been done for the quiet 
thinkers, those students who thrill at the touch and the ownership 
of good books. 

In 1931 A. Edward Newton, American bibliophile, published an 
article in the October issue of the Atlantic Monthly entitled “Books 
Of One’s Own.” Prior to that he had offered a prize at Swarth- 
more for the best student collection. This year William H. 
Cleveland of Oklahoma, winner of the Swarthmore prize, entered 
the graduate school of The University of Texas. Through one 
of Mr. Cleveland’s friends, who is now representing a book con- 
cern, I heard that Mr. Cleveland had won this prize and asked 
him to give me details. Later he assisted in drawing up the 
regulations for the contest, and will assist in conducting it. 

The Swarthmore plan has now spread to more than twenty 
colleges, but the University is the first Texas college to adopt it. 
It should not be the last, and those interested will find that the 
local bookstores will co-operate. At the University some im- 
portance will be attached to the Texas and southwestern books. 
The entrants will probably be called together for a luncheon to 
get acquainted and to talk over their acquisitions. The prize will 
be awarded each year by the President of the Texas State His- 
torical Association at the annual dinner. 

I quote from the December issue of Word Study the following 
statement of the value of such a contest. 


The establishment of such a prize is particularly valuable. 
It will direct young men and women toward an unfailing source 
of solace and delight throughout their lives in books of their 
own and the love of reading. The habit of reading is a fool- 
proof insurance policy, making possible continuous and assured 
pleasure, notwithstanding what the circumstances of one’s life 
may be. According to Emily Dickinson, who well understood 
such matters: 
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He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings. 


Mrs. Hortense Warner Ward, 1900 Stillman Avenue, Corpus 
Christi, is studying and writing on the history of Padre Island. 
She will read a paper entitled “Padre Island—Fact and Fiction.” 
She insists that since there is much legend about Padre Island and 
Padre Balli for whom it was named and that she has not yet 
been able to separate the fact from the fiction. Mrs. Ward is 
anxious to obtain all available information about Padre Island. 
She writes as follows about a most interesting project: 


A little writer’s group, to which I belong, is compiling what 
we hope will be an interesting and informative book on Padre 
Island. There are twelve of us, and each has undertaken to 
carry on her investigation upon one particular subject. We do 
pick up odd bits of information on other matters, which we pass 
on to the one doing that part, exchange source material, and 
generally help each other in any way possible to do a good piece 
of work. Mr. Ben P. Bailey, Jr., of Kingsville, Texas, has been 
kind enough to interest himself in our work to the extent that 
he is making the woodcuts to illustrate our book. He has four 
completed at the present, and they are exquisite. ... 

The subject matter covered is: geography of Padre and its 
surrounding islands, birds and fish, tall tales and legends, his- 
tory, pirates and buried treasure, Indians, interesting personal- 
ities, the cattle industry, and last, my own part, the biography 
of Padre Nicolas Balli, for whom the island is now named. 

Of course, we do not pretend to make an exhaustive treatise 
in one short book, but since nothing has ever been written con- 
cerning the island, we feel that this will at least serve as a be- 
ginning. At that, it will amount to about twelve years of re- 
search when we have finished, for we have been at work on it 
nearly that long now, counting each individual’s time. .. . 

Speaking for the group, I will say anything on the above 
listed subjects would be welcomed. As for myself, since I intend 
to do something more ambitious than a one-chapter biography 
of the old priest, anything concerning him or his family would 
be of assistance to me. The name is spelled variously: Vallin, 
Valli, Ballin and Balli. Also, I would be interested to know 
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something of the founding of the city of Matamoros, and the 
building of the church, Nuestra Senora del Refugio. I am 
particularly interested in hearing legends and traditions of the 
family and of Padre Nicolas Balli. 





The above letter deserves some comment. In the first place 
it is an excellent statement of the true spirit which animates the 
honest historical scholar, not only the professional historian but 
the student who loves his subject and can find no rest until he has 
finished it. It expresses the willingness to cooperate, the desire 
to get the facts, the realization that the whole story can not be 
pieced together, the feeling of inadequacy which haunts every 
sincere student. And finally, there is the personal sacrifice: “My 
time is not my own, and this work I am doing has to be done in 
spare moments.” 

I am sure that Mrs. Ward can find information on Padre Island 
and on old Nicholas himself in the University library, in the 
archives, Texas Collection, in E. R. Dabney’s newspaper file, in 
the State Library. I once copied from an early Texas newspaper 
the fullest account I have ever seen of Padre Island which has 
always interested me. The copy may be found in the Archives 
among the Texas Ranger transcripts. 





From Carr W. Taylor, Hutchinson, Kansas, comes a letter that 
enriches the Texas Collection. He incloses a copy of a very long 
letter which his grandfather, Hiram W. Taylor, wrote shortly after 
the battle of San Jacinto. The letter was written on board the 
barque “Charles S. Williams,” Captain Ashby Master, as the 
barque stood in Matagorda Bay “15 miles from LaBaca, 25 miles 
from Matagorda Town,” and was dated June 12, 1836. 

Judge Carr W. Taylor, the donor, writes: 


My grandfather, Hiram Taylor, became attached to the Texas 
army and wrote a letter . . . which was evidently concluded at 
a later date after he had gone over the battlefield of San Jacinto, 
as shown by his narrative describing the battlefield a few days 
after the defeat of Santa Anna. 

My grandfather, Hiram Taylor, was a brother of Miles Taylor 
of New Orleans, Louisiana. Miles Taylor was a prominent 
lawyer practicing in that city, and served three terms as a mem- 
ber of Congress from that district. ... Hiram Taylor and... 
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Miles Taylor . . . were members of the Taylor family which 
resided on what is designated as the “Stone House Farm” near 
the town of Free Hold, New Jersey. ... Miles Taylor first went 
to New Orleans ... and was followed up later by Hiram Taylor 

. . and from there (Hiram Taylor) sailed on the “Barque 
Charles S. Williams”. . . for service in the Texas army... . 

The original letter was written with a quill pen and is very 
legible except where it has crumbled at the folds of said letter. 
Part of the seventh sheet has crumbled away, and the last sheet 

. seems to have been lost, but it is authentic and a valuable 
letter from a historical standpoint... . 

This is the last letter my grandfather, Hiram Taylor, ever 
wrote my grandmother, or to any other member of the family. 
The only report they received was that he died, but when and 
where he died or where he was buried, his brother and other 
members of the family were never able to learn. . . 

Without further explanation, I will be glad to forward the 
original to you for retention in your historical files.” 


The original letter will be deposited in the archives of the 
Texas Collection. There it will be preserved and may be used over 
and over to complete the picture of Texas in the exciting months 
after San Jacinto, Any historical society would welcome this 
acquisition. It is a little remarkable that Mr. Carr W. Taylor 
should have taken the pains to see that it came back to Texas 
where it originated more than a hundred years ago. We believe 
it has found, or soon will find, the place where it belongs, where 
it will continue to serve its best purpose. 


The letter has already begun its service. It contains a graphic 
account of a storm in which the ship suffered. The “Charles S. 
Williams” itself weathered a storm, not without damage, just be- 
fore it made Galveston harbor. The writer speaks of a ship that 
had previously wrecked there, with seventy men on board. It 
was the schooner Emeline. Perhaps Harbert Davenport needs this 
bit of information to fit into his “Shipwrecks of the Texas Revo- 
lution.” <A copy of the letter has gone to him. 

The letter describes the battle of San Jacinto, which the writer 
did not see, and the Mexican captives which he did see. His guess 
as to the fate of Santa Anna was wrong, but his picture of the 
scene is graphic. He describes the opportunities in Texas and 
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expresses his intention to acquire land and to bring his wife to the 
new country. He died before these plans matured. 


The trouble with a historian’s interest is that it ramifies, spreads 
like ink on a blotter. Some one said that a Texas ranchman did 
not want all the land—only that that joined his. One would think 
that E. R. Dabney, Custodian of Texas newspapers, a valuable 
section of the Texas Collection, would be content with his papers. 
Not so. His interest has ramified to what joins them, i. e. to the 
presses on which they were printed. 

The most important early Texas newspaper was the Telegraph 
and Texas Register, the files of which contain a mine of informa- 
tion. Mr. Dabney took the.trail of the press on which the paper 
was printed and followed it to Kyle, a village south of Austin. 

The Kyle News of March 10 contains the story of this little 
press. In July, 1835, Gail Borden established the Telegraph and 
Texas Register at Columbia in Wharton County. When the Mexi- 
can army came, Borden moved to Harrisburg which the Mexicans 
entered in 1836. Someone dumped the press in Buffalo Bayou, but 
after San Jacinto it was fished out and moved back to Columbia. 
The following year paper and press were moved to Houston 
there to remain until the paper was discontinued in 1877. 

In 1881 J. L. Cashell bought the press and took it to Kyle where 
he issued the Weekly Nutshell. The Nutshell apparently went 
broke and Ed Vaughn acquired the press on a debt. Then Judge 
B. G. Neighbors bought the plant and employed Sam Cowan to 
print his paper. Cowan evidently belonged to the old school of 
free lance printers because he left quietly without notice. Paper 
and press then passed into the hands of Jeff McLemore, author 
of that famous poem widely known in Texas political circles, 
entitled “When Caesar Held A Straight.” McLemore engaged 
Cashell to run the paper. 

The story of the revolutionary press ended on a cold winter 
night of 1885-6. Whether those who gathered there held too 
many straights or took too many is not known, but the secret 
is hinted at in the Kyle News with the statement that “Old 
timers know the story.” At any rate some one kicked the stove 
over, thus destroying by fire the most historic press that has ever 
existed in Texas. 
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Col. M. L. Crimmins whose address is Fort Sam Houston is 
‘alling all historians for information about Fort Merrill. When 
Col. Crimmins starts after one of these Texas forts those who 
hold the records might as well surrender. “I have,” writes Col. 
Crimmins, “a photostat of Major Freeman’s report of his inspec- 
tion there—6/21/1853—with his plan of the fort. It was named 
after Captain Moses Merrill, Fifth Infantry, killed at the battle 
of Molino del Rey, September 8, 1847, while leading the assault- 
ing column under his command while attacking the enemy’s works. 

“The War Department has been asked to re-enact with troops the 
battle of Glorrietta, New Mexico in March, 1862. They want data 
on uniforms, etc., and position of troops at various stages of the 
battle. Could you... give me some references ?” 

Captain Charles F. Ward, New Mexico Military Institute, Ros- 
well, should be able to supply information on New Mexico history. 
Col. Crimmins writes that he will attend the annual meeting in 
April. He is an example of the military man who turns historian 
when leisure permits. 


T. U. Taylor, a new member of the Association, is an example 
of the engineer who lays down his X’s and Y’s, stresses and strains, 
slide rules and transits to chart the uncertain trails of history 
where mathematics admits its impotence. For many years he has 
written historical articles for Marvin Hunter’s Frontier Times, 
and last year he published his Fifty Years on the Forty Acres. All 
the while he has been on the trail of Jesse Chisholm. It seems that 
he followed Jesse through Texas, but lost him in Oklahoma where 
many another Texan’s trail has been lost. He is offering fifty 
dollars in prizes for the best essays written by Oklahoma students 
on Jesse Chisholm. He says: “The student is left perfectly free 
to choose authentic material and information concerning the life 
and services of this remarkable man, Jesse Chisholm. The essay 
should deal with his career as a patriot, a pioneer, a pathfinder, 
a peacemaker, a prophet, a protector, a good Samaritan, and/or 
his heritage to the children of Oklahoma. . . . Information can be 
obtained from old settlers, or direct sources.” The essays may 
range from 2,000 to 8,000 words. 


Water Prescotr WEBB. 
The University of Tezas. 
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The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863. Edited by Amelia W. 
Williams and Eugene C. Barker. Volume I, 1813-1836. 
(Austin: The University of Texas Press, 1938. Pp. xxi, 
526. $3.25.) 

Sam Houston, who wrote his name more vividly into the 
history of the Southwest than any of his Texan contemporaries, 
has been in his grave these seventy-five years. The broad outlines 
of his career and the details of many of its incidents have been 
familiar to students of Southwestern history since the days of the 
Republic of Texas; but there have been a number of obscurities 
which have long been subjects of conjecture on the part of his- 
torians and laymen alike. The publication of Houston’s available 
writings will clear up many of these, but some will unquestionably 
remain even when this compilation shall have been completed. 
For Houston was never the man to set down on paper all that 
he knew, or hoped, or suspected; he was even less prone to record 
all of the plans which his busy and fertile brain conceived. 

Many men of less stature have more carefully preserved their 
papers than did the Hero of San Jacinto. Perhaps he shared 
Jackson’s much-quoted opinion that somehow “History will take 
care of Houston’s fame.” At any rate, there exists nowhere a 
collection of Houston manuscripts comparable, say, to the Austin 
Papers, or the Lamar Papers, or even the Poinsett Papers. 

The Houston Papers have long been scattered among descendants 
and private collections, and some of them are withheld from 
examination, so that the ambition which several workers in Texas 
history must inevitably have entertained to edit the Houston 
papers has all these years been unfulfilled. Now comes the first 
volume of The Writings of Sam Houston, edited by Amelia W. 
Williams and Eugene C. Barker. The editors know, and regret, 
as will those who have occasion to use the work, that many known 
items could not be included. All available Houston writings from 
1813 through 1836, whether previously published or not, and one 
group of letters to Houston, have been included. 

The established reputetion of the editors is sufficient guaranty 
of the quality of their work. There is hardly an instance where 
they have failed to supply brief, pertinent information to illum- 
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inate an obscure passage or reference. In addition to the obvious 
value of the Houston documents themselves, this work will, in a 
sense, serve as a biographical dictionary of persons associated 
with Houston. The present volume is rich in biographical infor- 
mation, and succeeding ones should be even richer in Texan 
biography. 

One wishes that the printers could have given a little more 
thought to the appearance of the book as a book. I have never 
been able to see a good reason why such reference works as this 
should necessarily be unattractive to the eye and heavy to the 
hand. The Writings of Sam Houston are surely worthy of as 
pleasing a dress as a popular novel. The margins are skimpy, 
and there is no half-title. 

The extensive use that has been made of the various standard 
biographical compilations calls striking attention to the need for 
a scholarly, non-commercial, Dictionary of Texan Biography, which 
some of us once hoped might be a by-product of the Centennial 
celebrations. Certainly it is needed, and certainly these editors 
have done a good deal of the spade work for it by their copious 
biographical notes in this work. 

The remaining five volumes of The Writings of Sam Houston 
are promised by 1941, perhaps earlier. They will be welcomed 
by all students of Southwestern history. 

HERBERT GAMBRELL. 

Southern Methodist University. 





Leathercoat: The Life History of a Texas Patriot. By Claude 
Elliott. (San Antonio: Standard Printing Company, 1938. 
Pp. xiv, 315. Il'ustrations. $3.00.) 

On the outbreak of the Mexican War, James Webb Throckmorton 
volunteered to serve as a private, but, because of his training, 
he was soon advanced to the rank of surgeon. Discharged for 
disability in June, 1847, he was engaged in the practice of medi- 
cine until he was driven by a combination of circumstances and 
temperament to the law and politics. A Whig from inheritance, 
he was elected to the legislature in 1851. His elevation to the 
state senate in 1857 was a reward for faithful rather than for any 
distinguished service. He stood courageously and prominently 
with the Conservative-Unionist minority in the convention that 
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severed the state’s connections with the Union by a vote of sixty-six 
to seven. When, due partially to his insistence, the decision of 
the politicians was submitted to the electorate, he stumped his 
district in the interest of the Conservative position. But when 
his state refused to heed his counsel, he opposed Lincoln’s efforts 
to provoke civil war among his people, and at an early date, driven 
by the President’s coercicnist policy, he took the oath of allegiance 
to the Confederacy. During the South’s struggle for independence, 
he rendered important service on the stump, on the bench, in the 
army, in the state senate, and finally as Commissioner to the 
Indians, by whom, as a mark of their esteem, he was renamed 
“Leathercoat.” 

With the close of the War, he urged that order and local self- 
government be restored. But he opposed, as president of the 
Constituent Convention cf 1866, all changes in the constitution 
“except those required of a degraded and fallen people.” Elected 
governor by the Conservatives in 1866, his administration was 
embarrassed by harrowing Indian raids on the frontier, an evil 
against which he was enjoined to raise a militia, and against 
which Federal troops, stationed in the interior on the pretended 
need for keeping order among an exhausted people, were for months 
not used. About two hundred and fifty Texans were thus allowed 
to become the victims cf ruthless savages during the two years 
that followed Lee’s surrender. His inability to maintain cordial 
relations with the military authorities of the region led to his 
being summarily dismissed by General P. H. Sheridan. Defeated 
in his efforts to prevent the restoration of civil government under 
Radical hegemony, he became a leader in the movement against 
alien rule. Then, after several vain efforts to regain the governor- 
ship and a seat in the United States Senate, he identified himself 
prominently in Congress with railroad legislation and the prob- 
lems of frontier defense. 

Professor Elliott has drawn with patience and with skill upon 
pertinent manuscript, newspaper, and other printed materials to 
produce this factual and balanced life of a second rate politician. 
But such citations, fortunately few in number, as L. J. Wortham, 
A History of Texas, for the results of the election of 1860, the 
“McKinney Advocate, April 3, 1880,” for data on the settlement 
of Collin county in the eighteen forties, and the evidence given 
that Throckmorton was offered the Secretaryship of the Interior 
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by Cleveland detract from the otherwise scholarly character of the 
work. The style is clear, but it is marred by rather too much, 
and occasionally awkwardly introduced, quoted matter, by the 
failure in some cases to present little known characters by the full 
name or initials, and still less, by “mistering” the deceased. James 
W. Throckmorton will never need another biographer. 


Ottis CLARK SKIPPER. 
The Citadel. 





The Colonial Period of American History. Vol. IV. England’s 
Commercial and Colonial Policy. By Charles M. Andrews. 
(New Haven: Yele University Press, 1938. Pp. xi, 477. 
Price, $4.00.) 

This, the fourth volume of Professor Andrews’ great work on 
the colonial period of American history, completes the series. 
The first three volumes presented the history of the settlements; 
this last volume is a careful and extensive analysis of England’s 
commercial and colonial policy. The treatment is sound and, as 
the earlier volumes, based on comprehensive research. To have 
had the time, opportunity, patience, and endurance must indeed 
be a source of great personal satisfaction to Professor Andrews, 
while the reward for the effort must come from the quality of 
thoroughness and finality of this study. 

In the opening chapter the discussion centers upon the be- 
ginnings of England’s cemmercial policy and explains the basic 
principles on which this policy rested. The second chapter on the 
Dutch rivalry serves as the background to explain the inauguration 
of the system. In the third chapter Professor Andrews shows how 
the system became defined. The fourth chapter deals with the 
enumerated articles, while the fifth relates the completion of the 
system in the years from 1663 to 1673. To lay down the system 
was one thing, to enforce it was another, which is the burden of 
the sixth chapter. The next two chapters deal, respectively, with 
the customs service and the vice-admiralty courts. In the ninth 
chapter Professor Andrews discusses the origin and work of the 
Board of Trade, which was set up in 1696 as the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Trade and Plantations from members of the Privy 
Council. The tenth chapter is a historical treatise of mercantilism 
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in its relation to the colonies, and the eleventh is an exposition 
of England’s attempt to enforce her colonial policy. 

It is interesting to ncte that Professor Andrews does not allow 
his subject to intrigue him into speculating on the effects of Eng- 
land’s policy upon her colonies. He does not say that England’s 
policies were sound or unsound; he merely presents them and lets 
the reader judge. In a concluding comment, to be sure, he in- 
dulges in an argumentative discourse on whether or not England’s 
commercial policy brought on the American Revolution. As a 
general rule, however, he follows the principle that it is sufficient 
for the historian to present his story as he sees it, not to prove 
some theory. 

R. L. BrEesE ve. 

The University of Texas. 





Flight Into Oblivion. By A. J. Hanna. (Richmond: Johnson 
Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. xili, 306. $2.75.) 

While sitting in his pew in St. Paul’s Church Sunday morning 
April 2, 1865, Jefferson Davis received General Lee’s telegram 
announcing the necessity of a speedy evacuation of Richmond. The 
President quietly withdrew, called his Cabinet, and “gave the 
needful instructions for our withdrawal that night.” With great 
haste the official train was made ready to carry the chief officials 
of the Confederate government, important public records, and the 
approximately $500,000 in specie that remained in the Treasury 
and in the vaults of the banks of the city from the doomed 
Capital. 

The continued military successes of an increasingly vindictive 
enemy caused the next three capitals—Danville and inhospitable 
Greensboro and Charlotte—to be abandoned in turn by the retreat- 
ing government. In spite of the hospitality extended by the small 
farmers, planters, and towns of South Carolina, the retreat rapidly 
assumed the character of a flight. One Cabinet member after 
another began to find reasons for tendering his resignation, while 
others, unwilling to be taken by a foe that had promised them 
no mercies, caused the party to be split up into small groups 
that each might the better seek safety in its own way. 

The President, who was determined to continue the struggle 
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from the Trans-Mississippi West, was finally prevailed upon to 
attempt to continue his retreat by water from Florida’s east 
coast. Charles E. Thornborn, late naval purchasing agent and 
blockade-runner de luxe, was given the responsibility of directing 
the journey by water. But the services of the boat which he had 
made ready were never utilized, for, in the early morning of 
May 10, the executive perty of fewer than a dozen was overtaken 
by Federal troops and Davis was soon a prisoner in Fortress 
Monroe. 

After following the trails of the President, the Vice-President, 
and other high officials to prison, the author takes up the 
dramatically thrilling adventures of three Cabinet members— 
Attorney General George Davis, Secretary of War John C. Breckin- 
ridge, and Secretary of State Judah P. Benjamin—and narrates 
them in an entertaining manner. 

The facts for this uncommonly interesting “narrative have been 
drawn from the writings of the Confederate President and Cab- 
inet and those who accompanied them, from supplementary manu- 
scripts, from official ard unofficial reports and records, from 
English and American magazines and newspapers, and from other 
contemporary sources. Two members of the Cabinet wrote their 
accounts on the high seas while escaping to Europe. Others set 
down their recollections in prisons.” The author has used maps, 
official records, and other reference material to correct the errors 
that were unavoidably made in the accounts that the participants 
left. 

John Rae has supplied the illustrations that “clarify the narra- 
tive and stir the imagination to a clearer understanding of the 
conditions.” The author’s account, always clear and effective, is 
further illuminated by Carl Gillette Alvord’s maps ably executed 
for this volume by Allen Clague. The end papers are the work 
of William Lytle. There is an excellent annotated bibliography, 
from a mere reading of which the reviewer has detected only one 
title that might have been included, namely, B. H. Good, “John 
Henninger Reagan,” a Ph. D. thesis in The University of Texas 
Library, 1932. There is an adequate index. 

The emphasis in this book is frankly upon the President and a 
minority of his executive associates, whose romantic efforts to 
escape from a vindictive foe have been neglected by historians. 
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Except for the failure to set off quotations in accordance with the 
best usage, the volume is well printed. 
Ortis CLARK SKIPPER. 
The Citadel. 





Southern Plainsmen. Bv Carl Coke Rister. (Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1934. Pp. xviii, 289.) 

During recent years a number of capable historians have turned 
their attention to the Great Plains. The chronicles of its ex- 
plorers have been edited, and historians and novelists alike have 
written about its Indian warfare, its border strife, and the open 
range cattle industry inseparably linked with it. Also its effect on 
frontier institutions, its settlement, and its agrarian movements 
have been the subjects of various books and monographs. Now 
comes Dr. Rister with a book dealing with the way of life in 
the Great Plains during its heroic period. The region selected 
for study is that part which lies south of the Platte River. It is 
small enough to permit intensive study and large enough to 
illustrate the various phases of Great Plains history. 

After a brief account of its natural resources and its Indian 
inhabitants the author enters into an account of its conquest by 
the hunter. He arrives at his subject at once. There is little 
time for preliminaries and there is no room for abstractions. This 
is a book of action. It deals with a people who were struggling 
with a strange environment that called for tireless energy and 
constant resourcefulness. 

The same land that invited the hunter beckoned also to the 
settler. The Spaniards tried, without success, to occupy the 
extreme southern reaches of the Great Plains nearly two centuries 
ago. German immigrants and a few Anglo-Americans began to 
enter the same region during the period of the Republic of Texas. 
Their experiences are dealt with in the chapter entitled “Spaniards 
and Teutons.” North of Texas, settlement was delayed until 
after the Civil War. Indeed it was not until the eighties and 
nineties that homeseekers came in by tens of thousands and 
erased from the map the last American frontier. In his chapter 
entitled “An Eventful Horse Race,” the author gives a vivid 
account of the occupation of the Indian lands of Oklahoma in 
1889, when the settlers literally ran into the country. 
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Such chapters as “Ships of the Plains,” “Stagecoach Days,” and 
“Moonlight Raids,” are well developed. Also there is an interesting 
chapter on border heroines. The author is at his best, however, 
in dealing with popular amusements, the settler’s home, home 
remedies, frontier justicc, and the frontiersman’s religion, topics 
that touch the lives of all the people. The book is not confined 
to folkways; through it runs a framework of history that affords 
an adequate background and setting for each detail. Its various 
topics are skillfully arranged and many quotations and illustra- 
tions add to its vividness. The author is a native of the land he 
describes and knows its people first hand. The book represents 
years of investigation beth broad and intensive. In its prepara- 
tion Dr. Rister has drawn on dozens of manuscript collections and 
a staggering list of printed material. 

Southern Plainsmen is a scholarly book, well conceived and 
beautifully written. It is the work of a seasoned historian who 
has written a book that people will read and enjoy. 


tUPERT N. RICHARDSON. 
Hardin-Simmons University. 





Marcus Whitman, Crusader. Part One, 1802 to 1839; Part Two, 
1839-1843. Edited by Archer Butler Hulbert and Dorothy 
Printup Hulbert. With maps and illustrations. Part One, 
pages xii, 341; Part Two, pages xii, 342. (Denver: The 
Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Denver 
Public Library, 1936, 1938.) 

These are Volumes VI and VII of the late Professor Hulbert’s 
ambitious series of eight volumes which he entitled Overland to 
the Pacific. Volumes I and II were reviewed in THE QUARTERLY 
of October, 1933. The first dealt with Zebulon Pike’s explo- 
ration of the Arkansas and his arrest by the Spaniards in New 
Mexico; the second witn early pathbreakers on what came to be 
called the Santa Fé Trail. Volume III, Where Rolls the Oregon, is 
made up of more or less miscellaneous documents of 1825-1830 
leading up to the missionary interest in Oregon: Floyd’s first bill 
in Congress for the occupation of Oregon; speeches for and against 
the bill; Benton’s vision of Oregon’s future; reports of fur- 
trading explorations, and similar reports. Volume IV, The Call 
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of the Columbia, contains a selection of Hall J. Kelley’s memorials, 
reports, and propaganda urging occupation of Oregon; Nathaniel 
Wyeth’s writings of 1832 and 1833; and journals, descriptions, 
and reports from W. J. Snelling, John Ball, John K. Townsend, 
and other travelers in Oregon and on the road thereto, during 
1830-1835. Volume V, The Oregon Crusade, touches the sea 
routes to Oregon, and introduces the missionaries: Jason Lee and 
his associates, who settled on the Willamette River, and Parker, 
Whitman, and Spalding, whose reconnaissance preceded the mis- 
sion at Walla Walla. 

Volumes VI and VII (and Volume VIII to come) are devoted 
to Marcus Whitman and the doings relating to the Walla Walla 
mission. The first of these volumes contains Professor Hulbert’s 
biography of Whitman to 1839, Samuel Parker’s reports and 
observations of 1835-1837, and Whitman’s diary of the trip half 
across the continent in 1835, with his own letters, many of Mrs. 
Whitman’s letters and other correspondence concerning his mis- 
sion down to 1839. The second of the Whitman volumes continues 
Whitman’s biography to 1843 and contains correspondence and 
documents similar to those in the first volume, extending from 
1839 to 1843. The third volume, not yet published, will complete 
the biography and documentary material to Whitman’s death and 
the destruction of the mission. 

The editing of all the volumes in the Overland series has been 
wholly satisfactory. Prefessor Hulbert set, in the earlier volumes, 
a very high standard of excellence. Just how much of the job 
he had completed before his untimely death is not explained. In 
any case, Mrs. Hulbert has carried on with thorough knowledge 
and ability. 

The high mark of the series is reached with the Whitman 
volumes. Qne suspects that they more or less inspired the whole 
series, and that the editor, without slighting the earlier volumes in 
any way, was chafing to reach the end and the labor of love that 
he had set himself in presenting in full and final form the 
unselfish record of the Whitmans. Most of Mrs. Whitman’s 
cheerful and sprightly letters had already been published in the 
Transactions of the Oregon Pioneer Association, and they are not 
reprinted, but many additional letters written by her have been 
found and published. She was a rare person. 

The biography and the accompanying documents lay again the 
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legend that Whitman traveled East in 1842-1843 to save Oregon 
from the British. It would be a peculiarly stubborn mind now 
that could seek to revive the legend that took such firm hold 
of historical writers in the later years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was the Cathclic church, not the British government, 
that drove Whitman East. He went to beg for Protestant rein- 
forcements against the aggressive Catholic missionaries. Whit- 
man’s connection with tke great emigration of 1843 was fortuitous. 
He had nothing to do with stimulating it; but he knew of its 
preparation to trek in the spring, and hastened his return from 
New York to travel with it and guide it. 

Overland to the Pacific was conceived with originality and has 
been edited and published in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
It is not only scholarly, but interesting. 

EUGENE C. BARKER. 

The University of Texas. 





Our First Great West, in Revolutionary War, Diplomacy and Poli- 
tics. (How it Was Won in War and Politics under Vir- 
ginia’s Lead and under John Jay’s in Diplomacy.) By 
Temple Bodley. (Louisville, Kentucky: John P. Morton 
& Co., 1938. The Filson Club Publications No. 36. Pp. 
iv and 299. Appendices, maps, and illustrations. ) 


A frontispiece map of the Eastern half of the United States, 
with the region in color, shows clearly the area encompassed by 
this study: between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi, and from 
the northern boundary of Florida to the Great Lakes. The period 
of time covered is from the loss of New France to England in 1763 
to the boundary settlements in the Treaty of Paris in 1783 which 
gave the trans-Allegheny lands to the United Colonies. It is the 
author’s intent to emphasize the vast importance to American 
history of the acquisition of this region. He points out that it has 
been minimized or entirely overlooked by Eastern historians of the 
Revolutionary period. 

In an opening chapter entitled “Background,” the author 
summarizes more than a century and a half of French and Indian 
occupancy, with detailed discussion of the Indian title to lands 
wandered over by the various tribes, and of the passage of question- 
able title to these lands. He rapidly explores the field of Indian 
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affairs, treaties, deeds, French and English relationship to the 
Indians and to each other, and of Colonial interests. Full treat- 
ment is given in the main body of the book to British policy 
and actions regarding the region following the Royal Proclama- 
tion, to the various ventures and schemes of the land companies, 
to the political contentions over the trans-Allegheny lands be- 
tween the colonies and in the Continental Congress, and how 
Virginia’s lead determined the result. 

The chapters on the war in the West are briefly but well done, 
and are based on the author’s biography of George Rogers Clark. 
Full treatment is given to the diplomacy in Europe concerning the 
final treaty of peace, and the vastly important part played in that 
contest by our representatives, principally John Jay, whose lead 
and vital importance are firmly established. The author de- 
preciates Franklin’s part in demanding the whole of the Western 
country to the Mississippi. There is full discussion of the 
diplomatic conflict between Spain, aided by France, against the 
American States over the boundary question. Emphasis is given 
the French diplomacy which sought, by force and persuasion, to 
have Congress give up the Western region to Spain, and to the 
adamant stand of John Jay which won it for the Americans. 
Thus the author fulfills the thesis set by his long title. 

The volume contains copius footnotes, and an elaborate index; 
the table of contents is confusing, using and repeating as it does 
only the three words, “Politics,” “War,” and “Diplomacy.” On 
the whole, the work is informative, excellently written, and thor- 
oughly documented. It is the result of careful study of manu- 
script material, and is a worthy addition to the Filson Club’s 
valued publications. 

CHarLes F, Warp. 


New Mexico Military Institute. 





Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver. By J. Frank Dobie. Illustrated 
by Tom Lea. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939. Pp. 
xviii, 366. $3.50.) 

Dobie has done another Odyssey of the Southwest and dated 
it: The Comanche Moon, 1938. It is a colorful mosaic composed 
of many exciting accounts of money-mad men in search of the 
gold of the fabulous lost Adams Diggings located somewhere in 
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“the Datil, the San Mateo, the Magollon, the Tularosa, the Mag- 
dalena, the Black, the Burro and other mountain ranges,” and of 
the silver of the mysterious Tayopa mines located as follows: 
“On the 7th day of March stand on the summit of Cerro de la 
Campana, near the Villa de la Concepcion, and look at the sun 
as it sets. It will be setting directly over Tayopa. Travel eight 
days from Cerro de la Campana towards the sunset of March 7th 
and you will come to Tayopa.” 

For these journeys Dobie has furnished the compelling material, 
even to mapa and mozo, while Tom Lea has done dozens of pictures, 
several in colors and many in black and white, and the press of 
Little, Brown & Co. has done it all up in an attractive volume 
entitled Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver and released on March 16. 

For twenty years Dobie has been running into these vast un- 
charted regions after the manner of his own symbolic correr del 
paisano bird, which being interpreted means “a messenger of his 
countrymen.” During all that time Dobie has never once been 
accused by his fellow-countrymen of behaving like the whifflebird 
which flies backwards because it is not going anywhere, or because 
it is Narcissine and wishes to see where it has been. Dobie has 
pursued his course with immense earnestness and prodigious per- 
sistence, resulting in a lengthening list of volumes. 

How many of these are of Dobie and how many are of their 
own earthy earth it is hard to say, and it doesn’t matter anyway. 
The sharp line of distinction between source material and finished 
literary products is naturally faint. John Burroughs compares the 
problem to the process of the bee in making honey. With the bee 
it is the edible outcome that counts; with the author it is the 
mental chemistry that creates. Dobie has a head in which things 
happen and out of which come books that appeal to innumerable 
minds according to their capacity for wonder, for adventure, for 
fellowship with all those who do and dare for silver and gold. 

Among these books Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver is bound to 
take high rank. Although much of its material may have been 
crowded out of its kindred Coronado’s Children, it is none the 
less a distinctive volume in its own name, having a finish of form 
and charm of style over those of the earlier book, excellent as it 


unquestionably was. 
L. L. Crick. 


The University of Texas. 
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Cartography of the Northwest Coast of America to the Year 1800. 
Two volumes. By Henry R. Wagner. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1938. $20.00.) 

The author has traced the evolution of the Cartography of the 
Pacific Northwest “from Cabo San Lucas indefinitely to the north” 
during the period 1600 tc 1800. The text, built around a group of 
carefully selected type maps, presents not only a critical appraisal 
of the map maker’s efferts, but a very complete history of geo- 
graphical discovery along the coast of Pacific North America and 
particularly of the Northwest, about which so little has been 
written heretofore. 

After giving some necessary attention to the early voyages to 
the New World which culminated in the discovery of the Pacific, 
to the philosophies motivating the explorers, and to the maps 
which were made to recerd their progress and to facilitate naviga- 
tion, he analyzes step by step the process and agencies by which 
the west coast of North America became known and the maps 
that were made to record the information. From a study of these 
maps, it has been possible to determine the contribution which each 
voyage of discovery made and to see how map makers gradually 
improved their techniques and rectified earlier mistakes as new 
and more accurate data became available. 

The text is rich in detail and effectively aids the reader in 
interpreting the data incorporated on the maps around which 
the discussion has been organized. Most of the material has been 
drawn from original dccuments, both printed and manuscripts. 
Some of these had been translated and published previously by 
the author and are available in various scientific journals. The 
maps, culled with assiduous care from a mass of material, are ex- 
cellent reproductions of the originals. The majority were selected 
as types to indicate the major advances in cartography during 
the period. The others were included because on them are to be 
found many place names no longer in use, valuable since they record 
both the progress of exploration and the changes that took place 
following new discoveries. Only a fraction of those examined 
could be reproduced in the present work. 

Volume II is devoted entirely to supplementary material. It 
includes (1) a carefully annotated list of 802 maps, listed chron- 
ologically, that have beer examined in the course of the investiga- 
tion with a history and a critical appraisal of each, (2) 4 com- 
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mentary upon the place names which are still in use, (3) the 
history and origin of al! obsolete place names, and (4) an exten- 
sive bibliography of printed works in which data concerning many 
of the maps may be found. 

Without doubt Dr. Wagner’s book is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of exploration and to our knowledge of the 
development of the Cartography of the Pacific Northwest. 


JoHN B. APPLETON. 
Northwest Regional Council. 





Magoon in Cuba: A History of the Second Intervention, 1906-1909. 
By David A. Lockmiller. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. xiii, 252. $3.00.) 

Four years after the end of the military government under 
General Leonard E. Wood had been replaced by the civil govern- 
ment of Cuba, conditions were such that a second American inter- 
vention followed. President Tomas Estrada Palma, seeking to 
prevent radical ascendancy, had permitted the use of questionable 
means to maintain himself. In August, 1906, the Liberal party 
revolted, and the president called on the United States for sup- 
port, which was denied. A crisis resulted when Estrada Palma 
resigned, leaving the island with no central government. 

Acting under the terms of the Platt Amendment, Secretary of 
War Taft went to Cuba on a peace mission. His decision was for 
intervention until peaceful conditions could be restored. Charles 
E. Magoon, formerly on the Panama Canal Commission, was 
chosen for the task. It was thought by Governor Magoon that 
the intervention would last only a few months until a fair election 
could be held, but feared by many that Cuba had lost its inde- 
pendence forever. Once in the island, there were so many things 
that needed to be done that the intervention period was extended 
to two years and three months, being withdrawn just before the 
end of President Roosevelt’s term for reasons of diplomacy. 

Mr. Lockmiller has gone into detail relating the political troubles 
which postponed the withdrawal of American control. He has 
traced the work of Magoon quite thoroughly. He has detailed 
the constructive improvements in the form of roads, bridges, and 
sewers, and has shown how the provisional government busied 
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itself with legislative reform. Congress was not called upon, and 
all changes were made by an Advisory Law Commission with the 
approval of the governor. The author has included a chapter of 
evaluations, which perhaps would have been better if spread 
throughout the book. The main narrative, based largely on 
Magoon’s voluminous reports, often sounds like an apology for 
the governor. The final chapter, however, rectifies this impression. 

Doubtless, as Mr. Lockmiller concluded, Magoon made a good 
governor and was much more popular in Cuba than his recent 
detractors now claim. Perhaps the intervention could have been 
averted, but Magoon did not enter the scene until the general 
policy of the United States was formulated. Considering the con- 
ditions facing him, it is hard to see how he could have given Cuba 
a better administration. The present volume gives a good estimate 
of perhaps the most creditable of America’s Big Stick episodes ; 
but it does not make any generalizations regarding the policy of 
intervention then prevailing. 

RatpH H. Parker. 
Pomona College. 





Bolivar and the Political Thought of the Spanish American Revo- 
lution. By Victor Andrés Belaunde. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. xxiv, 451.) 

The contents of this volume consist essentially of lectures 
delivered at the Johns Hopkins University in the Albert Shaw 
series in 1930 in honor of the centenary of the death of Simén 
Bolivar, the great South American Liberator. 

We see Bolivar not as a military genius, but as a statesman 
and creator of constitutions. As a thinker and doer in the political 
realm the man stands out with greater clarity than in those numer- 
ous biographies in which the warrior necessarily overshadows the 
statesman. The thought of the Liberator is outlined as “the ever 
changing and sometimes contradictory manifestations of a great 
mind.” It is no all-wise Solon, a paragon of all the political 
virtues which Senor Belaunde draws with a sympathetic, yet 
critical, pen. Bolivar was essentially human; he was guilty of 
many mistakes and contradictions. His political thought evolved, 
attained remarkable heights, and then deteriorated—all within a 
relatively short span of vears. His most penetrating speculations 
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on the science of government are confined to the years 1819 to 
1826. Then he seemed to undergo not only a physical but also 
a mental decline. In his last years he contradicted in word and 
in deed those remarkable precepts of government which he voiced 
and attempted to practice in his more virile years. 

Although the political ideals of the Liberator were strong deter- 
mining factors in giving direction to the Spanish-American wars 
for independence, one searches in vain for a continuing influence 
such as that which has been exerted on the United States by Wash- 
ington, for example. The tidal wave of near-anarchy swept over 
the state which Bolivar had so laboriously created; nothing re- 
mained but independence. We search in vain today for political 
institutions or policies directly attributed to the Liberator. Sefior 
Belaunde would perhaps not agree that Bolivar’s influence died 
sometime before the death of the man. 

However, the ideology of Bolivar does not monopolize the pages 
of this important book. The author undertakes to describe political 
and constitutional developments throughout the far reaches of 
revolutionary Spanish America—from Mexico to La Plata and 
Chile. These areas were quite beyond the ideological influence 
of the Great Liberator, and for that reason the connecting thread 
often appears very tenuous indeed. Moreover, the very sketchy 
treatment of the constitutional movements in those outlying areas 
strengthens an impressicn that they don’t belong to the main 
thread of the argument. It is interesting information, but ex- 
traneous, and in no sense a contribution. 

J. Lioyp Mrecuam. 

The University of Tezas. 





The Growth of European Cwwilization. By A. E. R. Boak, Albert 
Hyma and Preston Slosson. Volume I, From Ancient 
Times to the Reformation; Volume II, From the Reforma- 
tion to the Present. (New York: F. 8. Crofts & Co., 1938. 
Pp. xxx, 1101. Illustrations and maps. Price $4.50. 
Available in separate volumes at $3.00 each.) 


This comprehensive textbook on the history of Western civiliza- 
tion is the outgrowth of a series of lectures which have been given 
for a number of years in an introductory course in general Euro- 
pean civilization at the University of Michigan by Professors 
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Boak, Hyma and Slosson. These eminent specialists in their 
respective fields of ancient, medieval and modern history have 
codperated in this ambitious undertaking to synthesize the whole 
sweep of historical developments from the time of the ancient 
Semitics of the Near East to the present. 

Using a connected narrative of political history as their frame- 
work, the authors have skillfully interwoven the more important 
social, economic and cultural movements into an integrated ac- 
count which flows with unusual smoothness from chapter to chap- 
ter. The emphasis, however, is definitely political. The outlook 
of the book is moderately liberal, and, while only a factual outline 
of many movements and events is given, the interpretations are 
generally judicious and eminently objective. Those with various 
religious, economic and social predilections will find little at which 
to take offense. Particularly admirable is the fact that the authors 
have not lost sight of the undergraduate audience to whom their 
book is addressed, and have written with a directness of style 
and clarity of expression too seldom found in introductory text- 
books. 

More than the usual amount of space has been devoted to recent 
history. Only 479 pages have been allocated to the period from 
prehistoric times to the Reformation, while 563 pages are used 
to cover the years since the Reformation; and 206 are devoted 
to events since 1871. 

The physical aspects of the book are excellent. There are 116 
illuminating illustrations which depict scenes as varied as the 
Pyramids of Giza and the Empire State Building. The sixty- 
four maps are adequate, and complete lists of popes and rulers 
of major European powers form valuable appendixes. There are 
fifty-four chapters, each approximately twenty pages in length. 
Bibliographical lists follow each chapter. The printing is clear 
and the binding is substantial and attractive. 

As a whole, the book is a well-balanced outline of the growth 
of European civilization and constitutes an important addition 
to the list of textbooks now available for survey courses of the 
freshman-sophomore level. 

James TAYLor. 


Texas State College for Women. 
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The Philosophy of A. N. Whitehead. By David L. Miller and 
George V. Gentry. (Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 
1938. Pp. 203. $2.25.) 

Any exposition of Philosopher Whitehead’s theories is indis- 
pensable, if it does anything towards dispelling the unfortunate 
linguistic obscurity in which he has shrouded them. The theories 
themselves are important, being a synthesis of recent developments 
in science and philosophy. 

Professors Miller and Gentry, under the influence of that great 
interpreter of Whitehead, the late Professor Mead, have succeeded 
in illuminating parts of Whitehead’s philosophy, but in a style 
helpful only to philosophical specialists. The lay reader will get 
nothing from their book, which contains the fruits of two years 
seminar-study of Whitehead. 

Miller’s criticisms, in the first half of the book, take shape in 
the mould of Mead’s “philosophy of the act.” He argues that if 
Whitehead is to provide for timeless spaces (Newtonian spaces in 
miniature), Whitehead must introduce psychological specious 
presents in addition to the biological. It takes the fixity of a 
mentally envisaged end, Miller believes, to result in a Euclidean 
spatial set-up for the course of intervening events. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, however, Whitehead’s theory of conceptual pre- 
hensions and mental poles of actual entities provides for timeless 
spaces as adequately as Mead’s psychologism, though difficulties 
confront both positions. Miller also objects to Whitehead’s 
“epochal” theory of time, mistaking “epoch of time” as equivalent 
to “minimum duration.” The reviewer admits his own inability 
to understand Whitehead thoroughly on this score, but it seems 
to him that the main point of the epochal theory is to limit concrete 
time-spans, not to minima, but to finite durational maxima, or 
“ages” or “cosmic epochs” within which inductions can occur with 
some degree of probability. Whitehead says of induction that it 
is “the derivation of some characteristics of a particular future 
from the known characteristics of a particular past” (Science 
and the Modern World, p. 63). Unlimited futures and pasts reduce 
inductions about them to non-probable (if not improbable) judg- 
ments, hence the necessity for limited “cosmic epochs” of time. 

Gentry, in the other half of the book, detects difficulties in 
Whitehead’s theory of the “feeler” or subject of experience. On 
the one hand, Whitehead describes it as supervening upon and 
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determined by its “feelings,” and, on the other, he allows it a 
selective or creative control over itself and its future. In short, 
he has failed to explain the cooperation of efficient and final causes, 
both of which he officially recognizes in his categorial scheme. 
This criticism is prebably justified, though the student of White- 
head is always left with the feeling that maybe, behind Whitehead’s 
heavy camouflage of words, lies the solution of the difficulty. In 
any case, Whitehead deserves the criticism he gets in these pages, 
both from Miller and Gentry. 
Vireit C. AupricH. 


Rice Institute. 





BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The Works Progress Administration has sent THE QUARTERLY 
its generously illustrated Inventory. An Appraisal of Results of 
the Works Progress Administration. A letter of transmittal by 
Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator, published on the inside front 
cover reveals that the inventory “is a detailed examination of the 
public facilities and services built or performed by W. P. A. workers 
up to October 1, 1937, obtained by individual inventory of the 
150,000 projects that had been operated up to that time.” The 
inventory is indexed by projects and shows that the W. P. A. has 
conducted projects on roads and bridges, parks and playgrounds, 
public buildings, water and sewer, aviation, historic shrines, edu- 
cation, health, libraries, conservation, production, historical sur- 
veys and records, science and research, recreation, music, the 
theatre, American art, American guide, and disaster relief—an 
overwhelming array of projects. The last eight pages contain 
reports from the different states which give an evaluation of the 


projects undertaken by the W. P. A. 
R. L. B. 


Urban Sociology (By Earl E. Muntz. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. Pp. xvi, 742. $3.75.) is a book replete 
with factual information about cities and hence a book that will 
repay the general reader as well as the student. But it is a book 
that is “flying under false colors,” so to speak. By its title it 
purports to be a sociology of city communities and of the urban 
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way of life. About ninety per cent of the book is concerned with 
history, economics, political science, education, and social and 
public welfare, rather than with sociology. If the book had been 
entitled “Urban Problems,” it would have been a more appro- 
priate designation in view of the subject matter contained there- 
in; certainly it is misnamed as it stands. The sociologist will 
search in vain for anything more than the most cursory treat- 
ment, when attention of any sort is given, to such things as the 
ecological and social processes, forms, patterns, and personal effects 
of city growth and the development of urbanism. He will find, 
however, data on all sorts of minutiae of existence in the big cities 
ranging all the way from garden suburbs to blighted areas, the 
feeding of school children to odors and effluvia, open forums to the 
kindergarten, and planned recreation to the honky-tonk. 


W. E. Gerrys. 
The University of Teras. 


The QUARTERLY has received a copy of the 1938 List of Doctoral 
Dissertations in History Now in Progress at American Universities 
from The Division of Historical Research of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. Miss Margaret Willgoose Harrison is the 
editor of this list. There were 1039 dissertations in progress in 
1938 at fifty-two universities and colleges. The titles of the 
dissertations are arranged in topical order, while the index of the 
candidates appears in alphabetical order. 


mts De 


The New Deal in Action, 1933-1938, by A. M. Schlesinger (Mac- 
millan, 1939, $.60) contains sixty-nine pages and was “planned 
in first instance as a supplement” to the author’s Political and 
Social Growth of the United States, 1852-1933 (Macmillan, 1933). 
It discusses the nature of the New Deal, the various relief, recovery, 
and reform measures, the battle over the Supreme Court, the 
recession, and foreign relations under President Roosevelt, together 
with a few other topics. The book is useful in survey courses and 
for collateral reading. 


B. in Be 
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The Association acknowledges the receipt of the following list 
of interesting books: 


From the University of Prague—Modern Problems of the 
German University in Czechoslovakia, by Grace C. Boyce and 
Wm. H. Dawson (Robert Hale, Ltd., 102 Great Russell St., Lon- 
don, W. C. 1); 


From the State Historical Society of Iowa—Robert Gordon 
Cousins, by Jacob A. Swisher (Iowa Biographical Series, edited 
by Benjamin F. Seabaugh) ; 


From the Illinois State Historical Library—Pope’s Digest, 
(Vol. I, 1815, in Law Series, Vol. III by Francis 8. Philbrick, ed.) ; 


From the Illinois State Historical Society—A Digest of the 
Laws of the Northwest Territory, 1787-1815 (Collections, Vol. 
XXVIII) ;s 


From the Indiana Historical Bureau—The Moravian Indian 
Mission on White River. Diaries and Letters, May 5, 1799, to 
November 12, 1806, translated from the German of the original 
manuscript by Harry E. Stocker, Herman T. Frueauff, and Samuel 
C. Zeller (Lawrence Henry Gipson, ed.) ; 


From Jean Montgomery Riddell—The Ancestors of James Mont- 
gomery and the Descendants of James and Lydia Montgomery 
(a revision of an earlier publication) ; 


From the University of Kansas—A German Conscript with 
Napoleon. Jakob Walter's Recollections of the Campaigns of 1806- 
07, 1809, and 1812-13, edited and translated by Otto Springer 
and Frank E. Melvin from a manuscript found at Lecompton, 
Kansas (University of Kansas Bulletin, Vol. XX XIX, No. 22). 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The President and Executive Council of the Texas State His- 
torical Association and the Editorial Staff of the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly hereby extend on behalf of the Members 
congratulations to the President and Trustees of the San Jacinto 
Museum of History Association and their Associates for their 
vision in setting up the San Jacinto Museum of History in 
Memorial Monument on the San Jacinto Battlefield. 

The Texas State Historical Association hereby expresses its 
appreciation of the importance and significance of the event by 
reproducing in facsimile the formal announcement of the opening 
of the San Jacinto Museum of History on Thursday and Friday, 
April 20-21, 1939. 
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Ce CY 
BUCKNER ABERNATHY McKINNEY 


3uckner Abernathy McKinney, President of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, died on April 2, 1939. He was born at 
McKinney, Texas, Janusry 16, 1872. He had a keen interest in 
Texas history, which he manifested in many ways: he possessed 
an important collection of Texana; he organized and directed 
among the employes of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas a 
group for the reading and study of Texas history; he was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation ; and he spent a great deal of time during 1938 in a move- 
ment to enlarge the financial resources and the field of usefulness 
of the Association. H¢ was a genial, kindly, affectionate man, 
whose helpful influence will be keenly missed in the Council of 


the Association. 
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